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The more the Center of Concern staff has seen of the 
Liberty and Justice for All process, the more hopeful we 
have become. Over the many months of its unfolding, we 
have been involved along with many others in-a variety of 
ways. Three staff members were delegates to the Call to 
Action conference. As a contribution toward that meet- 
ing, the Center prepared its own critique and offered re- 
flections on the process and program. Following. the 
conference, the Center newsletter told the Detroit story im 
brief. In addition, we have had numerous discussions with 
other delegates and informed persons and have assessed 
news staries and reports. In all that has happened, we feel 
the Bicentennial program of the U.S. bishops has more 
than lived up to its promise. 

And now, the Center offers DETROIT AND BEYOND: 
THE CONTINUING QUEST FOR JUSTICE. This tabloid 
lays out for you the reasons for our hopefulness. It offers 
our analysis of the -entire process including the recom- 
mendations"made at the Detroit conference. We hope that 
this piece, like our firs? QUEST FOR JUSTICE prepared in 
Tesponse to the 1971 Synod and circulated to 200,000 read- 
ers, will contribute to the ongoing search for justice. 

DETROIT ' AND BEYOND: THE CONTINUING 
QUEST FOR JUSTICE is a team effort. It does not -express 
the complete or nuanced thought of any single staff. mem- 
ber but rather it is a joint product of interdisciplinary and 

prayerful reflection by all the sfaff. We do not pretend to 
_ - Offer a finished paper but look forward to new insights and 


further developments as the Detroit process continues and 
many others share their reflections. | 

Also, DETROIT AND BEYOND 1s not the complete 
story of the two-year Liberty and Justice for All Program. 
First, because the process itself has not been completed. 
Second, because we have not explored all the topics in- 
cluded in the program but have limited ourselves to those 
in which we have s0me competence. Accordingly, you will 
find more on world-justice, the role of women, the church 
of service, church/labor relations, education for justice, 
etc., and less on the family, ethnicity, racism, neighbor- 
hoods. We look to other groups expert in these important 
areas to learn from them. In our writing we have tried to 
avoid sexist language; quotations however had to be left in 
their original form. 


A final word 0 thanks. to those who made the Liberty 
and Justice for All Program possible. In a special way we 
address our gratitude to the bishops for their initiative and 
leadership throughout and the trust they placed in their 


people; to the advisory committee for first suggesting the 


idea; to the Bicentennial staff of the U. S. Catholic Confer- 
ence for implementing the process; and to all who took part 
along the way. We dare hope that with phases one and two . 


successfully completed, phase three will be enthusiastically 


launched/by the bishops at their May meeting 
the whole Catholic community into'a five year program . 
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L. INTRODUCTION 


Liberty and Justice for All, the bishops' program to 
celebrate the nation's Bicentennial, was a great event in 
the life of the U.S. Catholic community. Begun in 1974 
with outreach to the church at the local and diocesan 
' | level, it marked the end of a first phase at a conference, 
A Call to Action, in Detroit, October 1976. There, under 


the chairing of Cardinal John Dearden, the delegates: 


voted an agenda of social action for the next five years, 
actions for justice affecting the church as well as society 


at large. 


To celebrate that historic and great happening, the | 


Staff of the Center of Concern dedicates this full-length 
reflection on the Liberty and Justice for All Program. We 
believe that the preparatory process and the conference 
in Detroit were momentous, that they must not be lost. 
We plead that the movement in 1974, be moved 
forward from Detroit to the annual bishops' conference 
in May of this year, and then on into the next five years. 

From the outset, the Center staff acknowledges our 
5 bias. We think the Detroit conference was a great day, 
because we $ee in it a church of renewal, a church not 
centered inward on itself but committed outward in 
compassion to seek freedonrand justice for all. Because 
of this, we will not easily be dispassionate in what 
follows. We are biased in favor of the kind of church we 
Saw aboming in Detroit. 

We also believe that in the main the recommenda- 
tions of Detroit stand up, though we are quick to 
acknowledge that the sheer number of them renders 
necessary a prioritizing of them. 

We have $aid that without the initiative and con- 
tinuing sponsorship, leadership and participation of the 
 bishops, the Detroit gathering could not have happened. 
"Neither can the. Detroit recommendations be carried 

into the years ahead without that same episcopal sup- 
port. Some bishops, we know, are reluctant to acknowl- 
edge their off-spring that came to birth at Detroit. We 
do not believe they should feel so, for the infant is not 
Sick but healthy — weak, perhaps, but not malformed. 
Indeed are not-the recommendations issuing from 
the Detroit assembly in line with the U.S. bishops' own 
pastorals, with Vatican II, with the two synods of 1971 
and 1974, and with the great writings of Pope Paul VI 
on Social 'questions, - particularly his latest' Apostolic 
Exhortation On Evangelization m the Modern World? 


Il. THE BISHOPS' BICENTENNIAL PROGRAM 
What Is It? 


| The National Conference of Catholic Bishops (NCCB) 


initiated a two-year program, in honor of the nation's 
Bicentennial, called Liberty and Justice for All, which , 


climaxed in the Call to Action Conference in Detroit. 
Call to whom? From what? To what? 

& The call is to the U.S. Catholic community, first to 
the people of the parishes and then to the 1,340 delegates 
from 152 dioceses who represented them at Detroit and 
who there constituted a kind of first national assembly. 
It is a call from the U.S. bishops, but framed as a call 
equally from the Gospel, Vatican II, and the teaching 
of the church's leadership.”” (WP, Intro.) It is cited also 
as a call from "the needs and hopes of all the people.” 
(Ibid.) ; 


Background and Process 
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Cal to what? In general terms, to "carry forward a 
process of dialogue and open discussion initiated two 
years ago on how the U.S. Catholic community can 
contribute to the quest of all people for liberty and 
justice.”” (WP, Intro.) -The process was designed to 
produce recommendations to- the | bighops for the 
church's social agenda for the next five years. 

This process was linked, quite deliberately, to Pope 
Paul's own Call to Action issued in the Apostolic Letter 
he wrote in 1971. In it, he calls on Christian communi- 
ties to analyze their concrete situations, and to shed on 
them light from the Gospel and from the Church's social 
teaching,” from which sources "they will draw reflec- 
tion, norms of judgment and directives thr action.” 

There is also an explicit link to nate So insistence 
that we recognize that many social ills will go without 
remedy if we- rely exclusively on traditional Catholic 
Social action and do not add the. clearly called for 
political action. "Catholics have collective responsibili- 
ties to the nation which, while transcending political 
parties, are a very important part of the political process.” 

The bishops also called the community to participate 
with them in a process of trust. The hierarchy placed its 
trust in the people of the parishes and in the priests, 
sisters, and brothers of the country. The bishops trusted 
this community of God to reflect conscientiously, to 
Speak out openly, and to come up with something 
Sensible. The bishops trusted that, if they recognized 
the laity's role in helping to plan the church's social 


agenda, the laity would reciprocate by recognizing the 


' hierarchy's responsibilities as spiritual leaders. 


On the participants side, there was a trust that the 
bishops” invitation to speak. out was not an empty 
gesture nor one of listening only.-In particular, they 


trusted that their work and their recommendations 


would be taken seriously. 


IM. PRE-DETROIT: CONSULTATIONS 
. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In initiating their part of the dialogue, the bishops 


planned a process. Instead of handing down an agenda, 


"the hierarchy sent an invitation to the people of the 


parishes to express their minds. ' And the response? 
That depended on the bishops in their own dioceses. 
Not all took part in the first stage. However, people in 
79 of our 167 dioceses did engage in the process through 
parish as well as diocesan consultations. Parish people 
had*eight topics for consideration, reflecting the eight 
communities to which they generally relate: Family, 
Church, Personhood, Neighborhood, Ethnicity/Race, 
Work, Nationhood,: and finally, Humankind. The par- 
ticipants chose from among these topics as they pre- 
ferred and dialogued in open fashion. They said what 
was on their mind, what they saw to be the main issues 


in each topic area. What topics in fact attracted them 


most? In percentages their ranking was: Church, 20%; 


- Family, Nationhood, Personhood, all 14%; Humankind 


and Neighborhood, 10%; Ethnicity/Race and Work, 8%. 
The proposed procedure at the parish consultations 


 aSatall subsequent levels was to seek to discover in the 


concrete context of family, church; nation, etc.; the call 


_ of God through a reading of the ”signs of the times.” © 
"Through reflection on the words and teaching of Jesus 


and action, to bear witness to those teachings in the 
light of the 'signs of the times.”” Participants were re- 
quested to listen *'to the voice of people in need” from 
the world around them. Joined to this listening, par- 
ticipants were asked also to be attentive to the message 
of the Gospel, the church, and its social teaching. In so 
doing, they would share, as the Synod of 1971 on Justice 
in the-World put it, in the Church's mission for the 
redemption of the human race and its liberation from 
every oppressive Situation,” a"theme invoked with 
great .insiStence by. Paul VI in his - 1975 Apostolic 
Exhortation On Evangelization in-the Modern World. 


A. Parish and Diocesan Consultations 


Attempting io. work within this teologlcal frame- | 
». work and within their interests and capacity, the people 
' articulated their views. They were supported in this by 


a Sense of compassion and a vision of the church as 


Serving the community. There emerged from these con- 
Sultations a set of ities for, action tat can be *_ 
prion ' Jr.'s half-billion dollar Detroit River renewal 


fine facilities 


summed up as follows. 


Overwhelmingly 
to the life of the participants— family, church/parish, 
youth, the old, the needs of the poor. Actual tabulation 


isSues runs like this: 
church support for family __ _ 
activities... ..... DE od 44,000 (rounded) 
continuing religious education © | 
for adulis >: cc cs 5 . - - « - 33,000 (rounded) 
as$ist the aging... ....--.- <.- « - . 30,000 (rounded) 


priorities fell on what was clogest 


Share church resources with dn PS. 
- the poor... ence 29,000 (rounded) 
help youth .......---: 5+ 27,000 (rounded) 


After these first five, the number of proposals drops 
to the 15,000-20,000 range. At this pointyhelp for the 
poor reappears twice. In addition, under the-topic of 
church, parishioners asked that there be better commu- 
nication of church doctrine and better homilies. The 
church must minister more generously to community 
and neighborhood and promote marriage and family. 
Church leadership ought toshare better with the people. 
Equality for women. within the church OT in ed 
each received 15,000 votes. 

The staff members responsible Fe computerizing 
the over 800,000 individual retums point out that these 
responses do not represent the results of a random 
sampling of U. S. Catholics. They are solely the outcome 
from those parishioners who cooperated with the con- 
sultations. Only about half of the dioceses responded at 
this stage of the process. The big metropolitan centers, 


' New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and 


Chicago were not among them. Had these centers been 
a part of the early process, there is the possibility that 
the aggregate of priorities would have shown more 
Sensitivity for national issues, big city problems, un- 
employment, racism, war and peace. What-seems to 
have resulted is over-representation in the parish con- 
Sultations of the interests of white, middle-income 
people. 
B. National Hearings 

While the parish- and diocesan-level consultations 


. were going on, the other component of the dialogue, a 


Series of Hearings, was also moving:'These were held 
in__ Seven different key centers across the country, 

Washington, D. C., Sacramento, San Antonio, Newark, 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, Atlanta, and Maryknoll, N.Y. To 
give Some focus to the testimony,-one of the eight topic 
areas—Work, Family, Nationhood, etc.—was Selected 
for each place. A typical Hearing met for three days. A 
panel of approximately forty, including always members 
of the Bishops' Ad Hoc Bicentennial Committee or other 
bishops, listened to-twenty-five or more experts'on the: 
various: issues.” In- addition, as' time permitted, local 
concerned people stated their problems, their pain, in 

an open, frank and often impassioned- manner. For 
example, the problems of the Mexican-American com- 
munity were vividly portrayed in San: Antonio; rural 


America spoke out in St. Paul-Minneapolis; racisgm and 


the problems of unemployment were- paramount in 
Newark. The bishops were there, faithful to their 
promise to listen. What they heard played-a significant 
role in preparing them and their brother bishops for 
the Detroit conference. The- 1,500 pages of testimony 
from these Hearings contain riches that have not thus 
far been mined. | 


C. Writing Committee 

The record 'of the Hearings was then turned over to 
the Writing Committee. Eight clusters of experts, each 
headed by a bishop, had been selected by the Bicenten- 
nial Committee. They were responsible for reflecting 
upon those areas of the Hearings which fell within their 
topic, together with the priorities stated by the parish- 
itoners. Working with. that material, the writers turned 
out eight slim volumes, one on each topic, in proper 
tion for the Detroit gathering. Each of the eight vol 
contained an historical perspective on the :topic; a 
Summary of the evidence derived from the parish con- 


_ Sultations and the Hearings; the Writing Committee's 
- own reflections; and, finally a set of recommendations. 


The writers did thef work well. The Detroit dele- 
gates liked what they read in the Working Papers which 
they received one montH in advance of Detroit. With 
these Working Papers as a basis for deliberation, they 
then moved on to add their own reflections. As a'esult, 
a new set of recommendations emerged from Detroit 
largely, however, ratifying the writers' recommenda- 
tions, but adding detail or further precision—rarely 
anything new. 


IV. DETROIT 
Cobo auditorium is one component of Henry Ford, 


From October 21-23, 1976, its 
housed pver.100 bishops, the 1,140 chosen by 
bishops of 152 dioceses, the additional 92. delegates 
representing national Catholic organizations, and the 
1,000 or more observers who chose to attend but had no 
official status: 


Who were these delegates? In what spirit did they 


work? What was their proces? What did they produce? | 
A. Delegat | 


Sen as 
Hetic- Catholic Papers called them {kooks,” *way-out 


Vs 
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Detroit delegates with a wide variety of concerns. 


liberals” or "people on a high.” 

Whoever they turned out-to be, in choosing them 
the bishops had been invited to follow certain norms. 
Unless the diocese was extremely large, only nine 
delegates could be selected. The ninc-were to be a blend 
of laity, "clergy, religious women and men. They were 
to include Tepresentatives of the racial or »thnic ores 
within te diocese. 

In their selection, the bishops seem to have turned to 
people in the parishes or in-the diocesan headquarters 
who, they thought, would have the expertise and/or 
experience required to deal with the issues under dis- 
 cussion. The delegate composition at Detroit demon- 
Strated that the bishops were concerned to have a fair 
representation of "victims of injustice.”” Some individ- 
uals, eager to help the bishops in their choosing, offered 
themselves for the delepation. This seems to explain in 
part the presence of very perceptive and vocal religious 
women. It may also account for the high number of 
Marriage Encounter people, who were able to gather as 
many as 125 delegates out of their total number prevent, 
for their daily caucus. 

However the bishops managed their selection, it was 


Striking to. see a good representation of youth and 
women. In fact, the voice of women was engaged as- 


never before in any. U.S. Catholic Church assembly. 
Blacks and native Americans were also in unusual 
prominence. In addition, 10% of the delegates were 
Spanish-speaking. (Ideally, they should have. been 
25% to reach their proportion of- the total Catholic 
membership.) XF 

, . No matter what individual bishops intended, _y 
"produced an extraordinarily homogeneous group. of 
delegates. A profile would probably indicate that they 
were lay people, clerics, and sisters largely engaged in 
active ministry- at local, diocesan, or national 


_ levels. mh ras ro genres Boden fog 


delegates under the direction of the Bicentennial 
| Committee. 


- The charge has been repeatedly made that the 


Detroit assembly was not representative of the U.S. 
Catholic Church. Several things can be said about this 
charge. First of all, as mentioned above, the bishops 
themselves chose the delegates. Secondly, if they are 
 presumed unrepresentative on the score of their recom- 
mendations, then neither were the writers, choserr by 
the Bishops' Bicegtennial Committee, for there is little 


difference in the resolutions of the two groups. Finally, 


' the recommendations as a whole are not inconsistent 
with the bishops' own pastorals issued over recent years 
and in the spirit of Vatican Il. 

Still, the charge is correct if strict numerical repre- 


sentation according to income level, political predilec- 


tion, pre-Vatican I or post-Vatican II theology is the 
criterion. On the ocore of being unrepresented perhaps 


 flind of knowledge and 


more conservative church-goers do have a legitimate 
complaint, but it should be laid before the bishops who 
did th* choosing. The absence of Catholics of a more 
conservative persuasion, however, may have beer their 
own fault. When the bishops looked for people engaged 
in church, civic.and social life, the conservatives may 
not have been that visible. 

Nevertheless, had they been at Detroit in larger 
numbers, the consensus arrived at there would have 
been strengthened. Strengthened — but not changed. 
Strengthened, because their voices and votes would 
have been registered. They would not, however, have 
changed the final results except to reduce moderately 
the staggering majorities accorded virtually all the 


- recommendations: 


But if the conservatives were not at the Detroit 
gathering in adequate numerical proportion to-their 
numbers in the U.S. church, neither were others who 
deserved representation—the unemployed, the old. and 
abandoned, the really poor, the hopeless, and another 
whole world of people for whom Americans inevitably 
bear some responsibility, the unfed millions, the poor, 
the powerless of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

However if the church of the United States is a post- 
Vatican H church, then the Detroit delegates were 
eminently representative. Their recommendations, in 


harmony with the synods of 1971 and 1974 and follow- 


ing Vatican II directives insisted over and over again 
that the church -must be committed to- the doing of 
justice as,inseparable from the preaching of the gospel. 


B. Spirit in Which Delegates Worked | 
| It does not 8eem unwarranted to describe the Detroit 


assembly- as a faith community, radiant, joyous, and 
open. On the whale people showed themselves ready to 
listen. In the smaller sectional meetings and till smaller 
work committees, which allowed for fuller participation 
than possible in the plenary assemblies, they accepted 
contradiction and Submitted to having their 
best ideas discarded. In this kind of give-and-take, the 
bishops won wide admiration. The delegates. also 


showed themselves open to hear and entertain positions 


which they never heard defended in their own church 
circles. At Detroit these appeared fully defensible. | 

- The delegates, in contrast to the preliminary parish 
encounters, worked with a sense of urgency. There was 
another difference. Where people at the local level had 
felt powerless, those in Detroit experienced the oppo- 


Site, a Strong Sense of power. They were people familiar 
with reflecting on a wider range of church and social 


issues than the average church-goer. They came with a 


reSponse. 


"T 


PS. 


*-into 


quickly assimilated new ideas. , 
Knowledgeable about how to move ideas into action, 
they tie eco ri 


They sought cage ogg, 
this hour. Like the Council, they set about reading the | 
"Signs of the times.” 

The Detroit assembly understood the church to be a 
loving, trusting community of believers. They under- 
Stood their church as a servant church r 


the needs of al but especially to the poor and. the _ 


powerless; a church that seeks to bring justice into the 
world; a church concerned to build faith and human 
community. In that church, they wrote, there are many. 
ministries and the laity rightfally share in them. Their 
recommendations demonstrate a gospel spirit and a 
freedom. from politics. A compassi Search for 
justice for all impelled them to include in their recom- 
mendations virtually any and every minority that asked_ 
for inclusion. One notable exception is the short shrift 
accorded the business community. 


C. Process—Forging a Consensus 
Prior. to. their arrival in Detroit, the delognins: had. 


a 


| been provided the opportunity to meet in one of seven- . 


teen regional assemblies for a full day of trial run, a sart 
of how-to-do-it. They actually practiced all the steps 
they were to use in Detroit. These preparatory meetings 
were held to ensure that, once in Detroit, delegates 
would not be inhibited from taking an effective part in 
the process—posing a question, proposing an amend- 

ment, questioning procedure, and $0 forth. 

How did the delegates see their task? We have 
already answered that question, but we retuth to one 
important point. This is the trust relationship initiated 
by the bishops in the pre-conference stages. Delegates 
who were not bishops believed that the latter were 
trusting them to have a competence for reading the 
"Signs of the times” and fordiscerning with the Do 
©; 'rit where the church should be moving. 

The delegates believed the bishops wanted them to 
Say what was on their minds. The laity joined sisters, 
brothers, and priests in honestly expressing differences 
on Some issues from stated episcopal positions. In short, 
the delegates understood that their task was to respond 
in faith and trust and hope to the bishops' invitation to 
carry forward the Bicentennial process that had reached 
them in the Working Papers. The recommendations they 
found in those papers were theirs for rejection or ac- 
ceptance, revision or amendment. 

The delegates also understood — recommendations 
evidence this—that once they had exercised their given 
responsibility, the bishops would as spiritual leaders of 
the church assume corresponding responsibilities for 
deciding what io do about the recommendations. There 


', was no evidence that the delegates believed they were 


forcing the hand. of the hierarchy, commanding their 
bishops. There was noevidence that they really believed 
that all their 251 proposals even if in no way exception- 
able, would be acted upon favorably, at least in the 
immediate future. 

At the conference's opening plenary, Cardinal 
Dearden, the chairperson, took ample time to reassure 
the delegates that the hierarchy indeed wanted to hear 
from them— that their bishops were prepared to share 
with them responsibility for programming church 
action. 

The 1,340 delegates sat in tiers along the long wall 
facing the dais. The observers, about 1,000 of them, sat 
in bleachers at either end of the hall. A proposal for the 
observers to be permitted to attend the sectional and 
working committee sessions was affirmed by a large 
majority of the delegates. A second proposal that 
observers also be given the vote was turned down by 
the delegates who argued that this proposal would 
eliminate their assigned function. There can be no 
question that the observers played a very significant ___ 
role. Many were highly informed advocates for specific 
causes. In some if not all the sectional meetings, they 
. * were voted permission to speak to the issues and often 
their voices were highly effective, Unquestionably, they 
were part and parcel of the Detroit consensus. 


Work, Nationhood, A ants a6rthtl dT 
 discussion and clarification, was further broken down 
committees. Each committee was respon- 
Sible for one particular recommendation from the initial 
Working Papers. At this level, were 
reviewed, re-drafted, |, made more 
Specific, and then, returned to the full Section for 
amendment, endorsement, or rejection. Once approved 
at the Sectional level, the recommendations were then 
Submitted for vote in the final plenary assembly. | 
In addition, many delegates met in caucus. We have 
mentioned those of the - Marriage Encounter group. 
There were also caucuses of the Hispanic, black, and 
ethnic delegates and of the Justice and Peace Con- 
vergence (a loose alliance of some fifty social action and 
advocacy groups at work around the country). In caucus; 
people agreed to make sure that positions they favored 
would surface in various sections. Some scandal has 
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NCCB (National Conference of Catholic Bizhops) — preg aan nc, | ES 
Card. Dearden I. Cine: | 5Þ 
+ 2. History 
3. Liturgy 
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PHASE I (1975) : 
BICENTENNIAL STAFF within U. S. Catholic Conference 
| p ' ' - 
Y WO 7s Tees 
DISCUSSION BOOKLET "Liberty and-Justice for All” NATIONAL HEARINGS - v2 
. 1. HUMANKIND, 5. WORK, | 
Washington DC - | Sacramento 
PARISH CONSULTATIONS : 2. NATIONHOOD, - + 6. ETHNICITY/RACE, 
1. Reactions to booklet from 79 dioceses, major metropolitan '3. THE LAND 7. WORLD JUSTICE,: 
centers not included; | St. Paul 6 Maryknoll 
2, Input-computerized; : 4 THE FAMILY. | 
3. Other input from dioceses outside the process. Atlanta 
PHASE II (1976) 6. 
| 
WRITING COMMITTEE selected to produce Working Papers OD. 
on: | w. | CO wr.) 
1. CHURCH | $ DETROIT CONFERENCE . : 
2. NATIONHOOD 1. Plenary divides into topic sections on 8 Working Papers; 
3. FAMILY JN | each section further divides into working committees on 
4. PERSONHOOD each recommendation under the topic. 
5, NEIGHBORHOOD .-2, Working Committees vote First Revision of recommenda- 
6. ETHNICITY/RACE | tions. 
7. HUMANKIND HE 3. Topic Sections review these and vote Second' Revision of 
8. WORK 4 © recommendations. 
{0 4. Plenary reviews these and. votes: final endetions 
printed in full after the conference. 
DELEGATES to Conference named by individual bishops | 
WORKING PAPERS sent to delegates one month in advance 
of conference. 
. = 
on 
PHASE III (1976-1981) 8 
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AD-HOC BICENTENNIAL COMMITTEE REPORT on Detroit 


f NCCB and publi w 
ants Fw; ae eter i ar U.S. CATHOLIC BISHOPS discuss Statement at May meeting 


in Chicago, in order to plan pastoral strategies for next five 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE TASKFORCE prepare State- years in American Catholic Church. 
ment with history, analysis of Detroit conference and recom- 
mendations for May meeting of bishops. 

L_ 


THE NEXT FIVE YEARS? ol 


to be normal democratic procedure. It is not unknown on this to prepare a set of recommendations for the 
even to ecclesiastical circles, e.g., Vatican Council 1I, church on global justice. 
Vatican I, and probably the rest of the councils. Had a purely democratic” process been followed of 


Working quickly, but not hastily, the delegates _responding simply to what had been heard from the 
moved to forge what turned out to be a remarkably parish level, the result would have been a Detroit 
tight set of consensus recommendations. It was, it must conference reduced to five instead of eight topics, and 
be repeated, a consensus based on what came to them within those five, a majority of delegates attending the 
originally from the eight Writing Committees and from Sections on Family and Church. But even such a process 
the people. who had spoken from the parishes and would have been democratic only in the sense that it 
testified at the Hearings. It was also a consensus among was what those who chose to attend the parish consul- 
the delegates themselves to the recommendations, clar- tations wanted, not what the church as a whole might 


ifications, additions they had chosen to make. _ choose. 


| | Outspoken leaders and national organizations took 
D. Objections to Detroit over at Detroit and sent the delegates off on a heady, 

Some have objected that the Detroit conference was intoxicating trip. Is there anything to this charge which 
not faithful to the voices heard from the parishes: But was. made in some diocesan papers? The answer has 
the fact is that continuity does exist from Detroit back = already been Substantially given. If anyone programmed 
to the people. However, an added element must be the delegates, it was the bishops' own Writing Com- 
remembered, that is, the intermediary role played by mittee who prepared the seminal recommendations. 
the Writing Committee. For it was through the prism The delegates took it from there. 


of the writers, chosen by the Bicentennial Committee, As intimated above, these delegates were fairly 
that the light iom the paris consultations and. the homogeneous in their concerns, if not also in back- 
Hearings passed to Detroit. ground. They held common theological corwictions 


But even then while exercising their own creativity, about where the church should be and what kind of 
the writers exhibited a marked faithfulness to the - church it ought to be. Because of their commonality, 
original material received by them. At the same time it they quickly converged on issues. Congeniality of mind 
was their assigned task to produce the. recommenda- —made it easy for them to trust the work of those dele- - 
tions which carried through to the Detroit conference. - ee i ects IO ee could 
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built up a consensus of their own that con Erec n 

the agenda of Detroit. [There were enough military 
chaplains (17) to constitute a minor bloc, a bloc with an 
agenda it hoped. to push. And, of course, some dioceses 
chose their delegates FOE to WIPort, proved 


positions. by 
h A strong piece of evidence that the delegates were 
They were present at Detroit to. contribute, 


quest, understanding of their amendatio 
out defense of them or opposition | to. change. 
asked after the conference for-an x 


| on, they re- 
ported that there was no manipulation, f that on the 


contrary their recommendations were in the main 
accepted and approved. What looked to 'some like 
steamrolling was rather snowballing. Momentum 
gathered from one stage to another as more and more 


of the growing consensus established itself. 


Quite naturally, leaders did emerge in the debates. 
But if these achieved prominence, it was'owing to the 
merit of what they had to say. No spokesperson talked 
without recognition from the chair, Anyone out of 
order was quickly brought into line. All one could do 
was present as effectively as mr a Pan within 
the designated time limits. 

It has also been. charged that in the final plenary, 
little respect was shown- for those holding minority 
positions. In reality, all such persons had the freedom 
to present in writing whatever amendment they wanted, 
even if their amendment had been defeated in the sec- 
tional divisions. The delegates to the end were prepared 
to listerrand weigh what was being proposed. 

It has been argued also against the conference that 
there were no roll calls. Thedifficulty of getting through 
the mass of resolutions made rolls an impossibility. 
This procedure had been agreed upon long before the 
Detroit meeting. 

The delegates have also been charged with voting 
for programs without thought for the cost or who would 
or could carry them out. But is that fair criticism? After 
all, the delegates were not politicians or church admin- 
istrators charged with responsibility for making feasi- 
bility studies, drawing up budgets, allocating respon- 
Sibilities. Quite the contrary, as we have said repeatedly, 
their assigned task was to communicate to church lead- 
ers a Statement of their priorities. The delegates were 
not completely unmindful of f the exigencies their agenda 
carried. They twice voted down in the final plenary, 
amendments that would have dictated to the bishops a 
timetable and a procedure for review. | 

Another argument raised against the plenary was 
that the lack of time to consider anything thoroughly, 
coupled with the desire to report out concrete resolu- 
tions, resulted in undue haste. A number of bishops 
expressed this conviction. In fact, most agreed that it 
was unfortunate that there was not more time at the 
final plenary. Responsibility for this lies, of course, not 
with the delegates but with the process managers. But 
did the lack of time in fact do much damage? This we 
are inclined to doubt for reasons already statad. The 
consensus built up from the working committees 
through the sectional meetings and into the final 


plenary was too strong to be shifted in Substance in the 
final hours. 


E. The Final As. 


Because a consensus had developed, the delegates 
could with some tranquillity confine their attention dur- 
ing the long hours of the final plenary to the amend- 
ments as they came to. the floor. It -must always be 
borne in mind in analyzing the work of the final voting 
assembly, that deeper study and full discussion had 
already been carried on in the working and-sectional 
meetings before. The plenary was the final forum mainly 
for amendments. But even these amendments for the 
most part had already been heard and debated in the 
various sections. There were about 180 such amend- 
ments. Of them ame (0 wart roupa ring neorly 
100 were either rejected or denied consic 
large majorities. Unfortunately, > inal ramen 
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* What was the social analysis of the Liberty and 
Justice for All process? 

. Did the proces even have a social analysis? 

*. Why is social analysis important? 

* What is Social analysis anyway? 

These are some of the questions we can ask oursetves 
within a church seeking to read the "Signs of the times.” 
Since there was little evidence of an awareness of the 
importance of social analysis in the Liberty and Justice 
for All process, we believe it helpful to address this 
question. We will devote Part I of this chapter to the 
last two questions (social analysis in general)—at a 
quite elementary level—and Part II to the first two 
questions (the Call to Action's social analysis). 


PART ONE 


I. SOCIAL ANALYSIS—Is It Important? 


Social analysis is the attempt to understand how 
Societies work, in order to influence their processes. 
This particular kind of attempt to understand social 
process uses scientific tools, which we know as the 


many disciplines of human-science—economics, politi- . 


cal science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, etc. 

There are many controversies among different 
Schools of social analysis about the assumptions which 
underlie human science, about their relation to human 
values, about the nature and division of the distinct 
disciplines, and about many other questions. Behind 
these controversies are different visions about the 
meaning, Structure, and process of humanity's common 
life. In that 'sense, we might say that social analysis 
always contains within it, implicitly or explicitly, a 
theology of life. 

For this reason, modem theology and ' pastoral 
planning in the church increasingly are bound up with 
human science and social analysis. To speak the Word 
of God in today's complex, dynamic, and controversial 
world requires that the church understand the issues, 
Structures, professes, and consciousness of the society 
in which it moves. ; 

There are many dimensions to social analysis. Some- 
times it focuses on isolated issues like employment, 
inflation, or population policy. At other times, Social 
analysis investigates the broad social structures of our 
economic, political, and cultural institutions, from 
which issues surface. Still beyond the analysis of issues 
and structures is the analysis of entire social systems and 
of the-wide-variety of levels within systems. Local 
neighborhoods, towns, villages, regions of the country, 
and the whole nation are systems. Even beyond that, 
the whole world functions more and more as a single 
system. This is particularly true when we bring nature 
or ecology into our analysis, for wi this matrix, all 
humans form a single, interdepende t family. The 
Support systems of water, air, and earth are common to 
us all. 

In addition to the various levels at which social 
systems operate, there are also different kinds of social 
Systems, with echoes at each level. These systems are 
analyzed and named differently by different schools of 
thought in the scientific tradition. Some, for instance, 


differentiate systems into primitive, traditional, and ' 


modem (and perhaps post-modern) societies. Others 
Speak of modes of production—among them the clas- 
Sical, the feudal, the capitalist, and the socialist. All 
schools recognize, however, that no social system exists 
in a pure form, but rather that some mixture, with one 
form predominating, is the typical case. 

- One very obvious example of different systems is 
the distinction socialism and capitalism, and 
yet even this is not ays Clear. In popular conscious- 
ness, people link capitalism's economic life with the 
free market and socialisgm with a planned economy. Yet 
we know that there are many kinds of capitalisgms and 
Socialigms not always easily classified. Thus there are 
capitalist economies with little central planning and 
relatively free markets, and others with massive central 

planning and quite restricted markets. So too there are 
Socialist economies with significant market sectors and 
others with few. In 'our own country, this capitalist 
economy had little planning in its early stages, while in 
more recent times, planning has become a major factor, 
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Hitler's Germany remained a capitalist economy, while 
Stalin's Russia was' viewed as Socialist, yet both were 


widely even as jotatitarion goverrments. THEY: the 


U.S. is geen as heavily capitalist and Sweden as heavily 
Socialist, yet both are recognized as relatively open 
democracies. 
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atheism while capitalism is linked with Christianity. 
But experience has shown that there are both believers 
and non-believers who are adherents of each system. 
It is true that the most militant strands of socialism have 
been officially hostile to religion, but in many cases 
they have not been able to repress religion, and more 
often are forced to accommodate to. it, as in modern 
Poland. It is also true that capitalism has generally 
Supported Christianity in some loosely official way, but 
we also know that the capitalist spirit has at times bred 
a materialism and ruthlessness quite opposed to 


 Gospel. Thus, the ideological controversy ues 


between the adherents of- capitalisgm and those of 
Socialism, but only careful analysis of each particular 
case can make clear what is really being defended. 
Thus another dimension in social analysis is the 
distinction between rhetoric and reality. The Polish 
socialist government; for example, claims to be an 
instrument of the workers, yet it is terribly threatened 
when its workers revolt over a 70% increase in food 
prices. Likewise, the present Chilean capitalist govern- 


.ment took power by- force in order to defend the father- 


land, freedom, the family, and Christianity. Yet it has 
inflicted great suffering on large masses of families, 
repressed human freedom, and persecuted the church. 
Thus careful social analysis is an important instrument 
in distinguishing words and deeds. 

In some cases the contradiction between rhetoric 
and reality-is obvious and needs little analysis. At other 
times, however, it is more $subtle, and we may even 
deceive ourselves. In such cases, social analysis becomes 
a process of wrestling with the biases of our own con- 
Sciousness, of critiquing our deepest assumptions, and 
of seeing what new horizons. open for us. In such 
wrestling, we need to relativize our ideologies, to gain 
some distance on the 'boundaries of our experience, and 
to come at the world afresh. 


" I. SOCIAL ANALYSIS— Its Difficulty 


Perpetual conversion is necessary because the task 

of social analysis itself is so difficult. The society we are 
trying to analyze is a bundle of complexity, change, and 
controversy. 
' First, it is complex because we have moved a long 
way from the simple and-plain living of early agricul- 
tural societies. Our social system is now a bewildering 
maze of people, networks, machines, and offices. This 
complexity is readily admitted by moet of us. In fact, 
we Sometimes throw dur hands up in the air. It all seems 
So complicated that we are tempted to do nothing about 
our problems. We can feel powerless and become 
fatalistic. | 

More often, however, we do try to do something 
about society's problems, but approach them in piece- 
meal fashion. Trying to help one cause, we sometimes 
hurt another. Who then should we help? Or we 
totally stop trying and let events run their ? 


People link capitalism' s economic life with the free 
market. 


. not. be valid today. dk ers rr pin ran 
. resources we choose to help us interpret the new situa- 


effective, or destructive gocial path.” 


... or political movements, many of them antagonistic to 


' the action. It is our traditional 
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Selves to a bleak fatalism, or an amateurish tinkering, ; 
which could prove counterproductive. FORE: i 
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ciety is constantly Yesterday's analy: 


today's as8umptions. The particular social analytic 


tion will shape the remedy we seek, and consequently 
determine whether we shall embark on' a creative, in- 


Third, Social analysis is difficult because society : 
is 80 controversial. However we analyze the situation, 
we must choose an analysis linked with some ideologi- 
cal tradition, for even the claim to have no ideology is 
itself at ideology. We must locate ourselves within 
Some vision of society, which may be any one of a 
number of interpretations of capitaligm, socialism, 
feudalism, tribalism, or some as yet unthought of sys- 
tem. This in turn links our analysis with various social 


each other, within the society. ' 

For these three reasons, then, analysis is a difficult 
task—it is complex, never finished, and always contro- 
versial. Given these difficulties, we might then ask why 
bother, or why is it really important? This is an instinc- 
tive question from our vigorous heritage of pragmatism. 
INI. A NEW SITUATION? 

Our American pragmatic instincts make us skeptical 
of laborious social analysis and press us to get on with 
genius to be do-ers, 
problem-sotvers, activists. Generally this gift has made 
rich contributions to our history, but there is some 
reason to believe we may be entering a fundamentally 
new era in U.S. history. And in this era, pragmatic 
goreing way Ou 1 I DUPEIORIE BY 00 Rae: 
ough-going social analysis. 

A. Opportunities and Limits 

We enter a new structural era. Prior to the 1970s, the 

spontaneously expanding social 


opportunities. The pie of social kept grow- . 
ing and growing. Now the U.S. could become a land 


of con social opportunities. The predominate 
cultural theme underlying expansion in the past era of 
of our history was the ”frontier.” The new theme press- 
ing on our consciousness in this new era is limits.” 

While the analysis of this new era varies with dif- 
ferent political groups, its fact is widely accepted. Those 
leaning toward the political Right have streased a "new 
realism,” suggesting that we were coming into an age of 
austerity, rather than an age of bounty. The theme has 
been developed by many in the s0-called "neo-conserv- "TM 
ative” movement, which has influenced some popular - 
Catholic writers, to attack what they call the 'moral- bb 
isms” of social liberals who do not understand the new 
structural constraints of our 2ocial &yviem in the prevent 
Situation. FEI 
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the need to conserve energy, to get along with less, to 
lower our expectations—but they are are less harsh than the 2] 
neo-conservatives. 
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common vision, the tendency will no doubt be for social 
in-fi to increase over scarce _resources (income, 


jobs, goods, etc.). This in-ſighting can take two forms— 


either fragmentation or solidarity. 


If the former predominates, it will mean that the 


Social system will be analyzed only in terms of its parts, 


and not in terms: of the whole—or in other words, in - 


—— On Ppiece-meal gains by 
Some, rather than in terms of : , permanent, 
holistic gains by all. Such could aggra- 
eate our roi integration and ye «negative mm 
game. 

Unfortunately our heritag# of social pragmatiam— 
without linking itself with deeper social analysis— 


| leaves us ill-equipped for the long-range, holistic per- 


spective. For if we can focus only on the pieces—our 


Piece of the pie or anybody else's—and fail to see the 
| big picture, we are unable to produce a magnanimous 


strategy and coalition. We are also easily confused or 
manipulated. Thus, it could be that if short-range prag- 
matism- alone predominates, the tensions among dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groupings will grow, as well as 
those between men and women. In addition, stress 


well as tensions between domestic and international 
needs will increase. Thus, those many people and groups 
who are being hurt by the new stage of the system could 
find themselves pitted against each other to the long- 
range detriment of all. 

On the other hand, if solidarity is to predominate, 
then a deeper level of analysis must emerge than we 
presently have available. This will require that we 
press beyond pragmatism— without the 
pragmatic genius— but this time including it within 
the framework of a broader structural and systemic 
analysis of our common gsocial struggle and the mutual 
linkages of all issues and causes. To achieve this sol- 
pi Frag 42 il pe 2x SR 


cooperative grassroots social analysis. 
C. A Grid for the Future: Solidarity 
While no 8uch analytical is yet available to us, 


we might quickly review some elements which should 


be basic in it. Some of these have already been men- 


tioned but are worth repeating. In an environment of 
mutual learning such a grid should link the following; 


. is8ues, Structures, and system; 

personal, inter-personal, and supra-personal; 

local, regional, national, and international; 

. economics, politics, and culture; 

The pluralisgm of race, ethnicity, sex-role, class, 

region, and nations; 

6. objective institutions and ONICIvE conscious- 
ness; 

7. theology, human science, and experience; 

8. the rational and the poetic. 


+ The creation of 'such a resquree grid, linking all of 
the above, could be deeply important for the church's 


op wn 


creative task. of ministering to today's society. It could | 


also- prove a key instrument in enlarging the social 
consensus of this country around a common, holistic, 
and human vision—at a time when the nation is threat- 
ened with paralyzing and manipulative fragmentation. 

Having dealt with our first two questions ("What 
is social analysis?”” and Why is social analysis impor- 
tant?”), we can ed to the second two: Did the 
Liberty and Justice for All proces have social analyss? 
and What was it? 
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GED GOP Gr TOPi In PARIS CONSULTATIONS > 
1000s ___ O_ NT 
Church (352.8) 
m | (off the chart) 
190 . | 
gs Church (177-1) 
170 IL : 
Church (166.9) _ 
160 - Personhood. (161.8) | 
Neighborhood (153.8 
150 Nationhood (150.6) ke LOA 
Family (144.0) | 
140 Nationhood (142.0) 7 Is : 
130 - 
120 Nationhood (120.7) 
Family (120.5) 
110 Bo Personhood (115.8) 
SF Family (104.3) 
90 Humankind (90.2) - 
Neighborhood (88.6) Work (84.5) Neighborhood (81.7) 
—_ Humankind (80.6) Humankind (80.8) | 
Ethnicity/Race (76.5) 
- — (66.9) 
60 Personhood (60.7) Work (66.5) 
.50 
Work (44.8) 
40 Ethnicity/Race (41.0) 
BD 
20 
10 


In pursuing our analysis, we conjecture that the 
Scores for 'issues” give an indication of how pressing 
the topic is perceived, while the scores under actions” 
could indicate how adequate or powerful people feel 
in dealing with the issues. The list of total "respond- 
ents” (the most generally quoted figure from the data) 
does not give us the same differentiation of informa- 
tion, since it does not discriminate Potent actions 
and issues. 

Two reservations are in order before we Ck 
the data. First, the consultations were apparently not 
conducted in many -of the major urban industrial 
areas of the country. The metropolitan areas of Phila- 
delphia; Washington, D. C.; New York; Chicago; and 
Boston did not hold parish soundings. Who knows how 
or if the data would have shifted with such input? Sec- 
ond, this exploration and the 
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Looking at the issues column. in Table I, we can 
perceive three rough clusters of priorities: The highest 
© problem area in score ranking goes to Church and Na- 
tionhood, the . two . macro-structures which directly 
Shape our lives. Perhaps this reflects the perception that 


: Catholicizm in the post-Vatican II period is in some 
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professional middle class. That Work ranks low is curi- 
ous, since work occupies a major portion of the waking 
hours of the day of most adults in our society. (Clearly 
there would seem to be need for more research and re- 
flection on why this category received 0 little attention.) 
. Finally, Ethnicity/Race ranks - at the bottom of issue 
priorities, a'Surprising and perhaps disturbing fact in 
light of the great grappling with these themes that has 
occurred in our society over the last decade or two. 

When-we $switch to the action column —presumably 
indicating the respondents' sense of adequacy or power 
before the issue—ratings change. Again, however, there 
are three breakdowns. 

The first cluster— actions directed toward Church— 
numerically, skyrockets and breaks: rank with all the 
other data. This.is understandable, since it is the church 
itself which is asking for advice on its own role in 50- 
ciety. Still, the high score is' a tribute to ordinary 
Catholics' willingness to contribute suggestions to the 
church's planning process. This points to the very 
opposite of a passive laity. 

The second cluster includes Personhood, Neighbor- 
hood, Family, and Nationhood. Here Nationhood holds 
roughly the same position as under issues, while Fam- 
ily and Neighborhood rise to approximately tely the level 
pats highest category under issues. This could mean 

t people have a Sense of po in these two 
areas (Family ef: 2 even higher than 
rg af ne 
makes a quantum jump upward, Su, ae _ 
that while people are ol attention to it (0r 
their own person as a proble ) they Still have a great 
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tions which received more than 10,000 scores in the 
pe; Loren This is done in Table II, which lists 

33 recommendations. 

While we could categorize the items on this tist in © 
any- number of overlapping ways, several strike the 
reader . The concern_with family is high. 
So also the need to explore women's role. Likewise the - 
Sense of outwardness, or social concen bow the pion,” 
the aging, youth, orphans, widows, the alienated, and 
global justice. Finally, as is inevitable, the church fig- 


ures strongly, although very little in the top 15 items. - 
The world: comes first; the church second. One could 


make the conclusion ' therefore, that the parishioners 
Tepresented here are family-centered people, quite 


willing to explore women's role, high in social concern, 


_ and Supporting an outward-oriented church which 
not put itself first. 

Still, for whatever this tells us about the parish- 
ioners polled, it gives us little information on structural - 
or systemic analysis. We have some sense of where the 
pressure points are, but we don't know why they are 
Sensitive areas, nor what to do about it. 


IL. THE HEARINGS, THE WRITERS, THE 
DELEGATES 


This Hes Filter eijes warts Glen get's 
this point of our reflection, partly for the sake of brev- 
ity, but partly because they seem more homogenous. 

Throughout these three further stages of the pro- 
cess, the analytic content develops to include structures 


- thing,” the more sophisticated "middle management” 


church is pressured from every side by every interest 


TABLE II | 
ACTIONS SCORING OVER 10,000 IN 
PARISH CONSULTATIONS 
Acton _ 
1. opportunities for families .......... 44,000 
2. religious education for adults ...... 33,200 
& SRTSOINTG =; CEE Zn 3 33,200 
4. Share reSOurces with poor..... --.. 29,300 
5. SOYA io Ces ons LEY 27,200 
6. improve $elf image and respect . . ..21,000 
7. church leaders influence 
nOIBicabhnne if i oo rite, 20,900 
8. promote community ....:..:... -. .20,500 
| 9. Service for poor................... 19,700 
10. effective communication of 
- church teaching ::........-..::-:. 19,000 
11. understand better roles of men _ | 
MUWOmN ood ior ee 18,600 
12. dialogue: bishops, priests, 
BOARD C-- ox i  e e E 18,400 
13: Share resources with poor ..:.....: 17,600 
14. help parent/children 
communications ......-------::--: 17,100 
15. equal opportunity for women ..... ..16,300 
16. expand women's role in | 
CERT CIC, Eo eas owt wee ws 16,000 
47. better homilies ....-.-.---------* 15,700 
18. lay participation in politics. .... . -. . 14,400 
19. commitment to neighborhood ..... 13,800 
20. family life education/ | 
organization ..:.:.: conn 13,300 
21. orphans, widows, alienated Np RC 13,000 
22. media and REES 12,900 
23. educate to global justice Das Os 12,800 -. 
24. lay role in decisions J.. ..-.:.. .....11,900 
_ 25. diversity of races and | 
ethnicities -....... che n7 11;400 
26. family counselling .. .: .: +++ 11,000” 
27. tamily unity by home masses ... .. 11,000 
'S wn og ne ge 10,700 
29. multiculturalprograms .:--.------- 10,500 
30. individual responsibility ... . . . - -- - -10,500 
31. diocesan and parish autonomy . : . .10,400 
- nn, $46, 10,300 
33. optional celibacy ..:...--------- 10,300 | 
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Structures that militate against the human spirit. 


(and policy) as well as issues. Undoubtedly, this reflects 
the significant role played here by people with middle- 
range policy responsibility in the: church 'and* social 
institutions. While many testimonies simply call at- 
tention to the fact of painful issues and make moral 
appeals to conversion or for *'someone to do some- 


mining consensus. 
The attempt to check such POR. T9: and build 


creative solidarity becomes, as already mentioned, of K 
great importance in' the institution. But such an at- I; 
tempt requires, it would seem, a more holistic perspec- | 
tive than the simply multiple structural approaches 
(with focus on isolated policy components); it would 
Seem to require, as well, moving toward a thorough- 
going syStemic perspective. 

But if, instead, such pressures of compuilitus frag- 
mentation grow, the system (religious or secular)-can 
take either of two lines of response.. First, it can take 
a reactionary path, in which the top management puts 
Systemic security above the needs of its various con- 
Stituencies, and reorganizes itself_in totalitarian fash- 
ion. Something like this is going on in the secular arena. / 
in much of Latin America today under the rubric of the 
national security state. Something similar. apparently 
went on in religious terms in late post-Trentine Cathol- 
icism. 

Second, as an alternative, it would be possible for 
the competing groups to discover the mutuality and 
interpenetration of their causes (at least the non- 
reactionary factions), and to build out. of their joint 
Struggle a grid of solidarity. This in turn would open 
upon holistic (as opposed to totalitarian) restructuring 
of the fundamental system. - 

An imaginative ke of such systemic Testruc- 
turing would be ther than fighting over the limited 


voices of the church are better targeted institutionally. 
Consistently they call for creation, enlargement, or 
Support of an office, commission, or committee en- 
trusted with their particular concern. Such structures, 
they insist, over and over again, are to be centered in a 
national body with regional and local echoes at lower 
institutional levels. . 

__ Most of the structural recommendations are e focused 
on the church, again understandably in a church proc- 
ess. Still this is interesting from a theological perspec- 
tive, for it implicitly recognizes that the church itself 
is very much a human social structure, in addition to 
being. a peculiarly transcendent community. The 
church's own call to action, therefore, while a call to 
personal moral conversion, is simultaneously a call to 
Structural creativity. 

Clearly the structures called for at every point by 
the process have two fundamental characteristics, 
which in fact are the basic notes of Liberty-and Justice 
for All itself. The first is the call for 'shared respon- 
Sibility”—in no case rejecting leadership (quite the 
contrary)—in which the rich energies of the whole com- 
munity can-be released. The second is the call fora number of p ionally trained celibate ministers 
sense of process''—the. assumption that reality. is (male or female), to discover instead and to deepen in 
dynamic. These two calls would seem to assume a social the existing charismas of all grassroots communities the _ 
model in which *planning” (and planners) play a sig- . wealth of gifts for ministry already present. The African * 
nificant role, I ane as the apes of Ep church, for example, would seem to be pursuing that 


> 


perience: course with its program. of lay catechists— - 

IN. LIMITS AND HOLISTIC THINKING EE i 

"ROO uy, how- A Second. example in, the realm of financial me-. 
church faces the same problematic as the wider r 7 


Society, namely the fact of limits. At a time when 
personnel and resources seem to be contracting, the 


Eats ets Meds rantothie Such a thrust 
can be seen perhaps in the shift fromthe old niodel of 

parish ”plant” (school, church, rectory, convent) to 
more integrated forms of team ministry, focused pri- 
marily on adults, using ecumenicat centers, anon ren IP 
ing its strength around the linking of small p | al - 


group to commit its resources to countless particular 

causes. While up to a certain point the institution can 
make modest  structural- to each of these - 
pressures, the problem eventually becomes critical. 

As budgets and personnel become tighter, the com- 
petition over Scarce resources tends to create a competi-. ities. "in this case the original minitry goals 
tive en on within the institution, thus under-  ecariedout in.newfons | hs 
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Action to take seriously the "rebirth of utopias” ar | 
. search for a vision of a more just and peaceful work 

beyond present forms of either: | or socialism.” 

(Hkd 1, Intro) Finally, t cal for jutio and pace re 


That vehwith Ge pic pan 
ing in calling for a prayerful critical analysis and 
a transformation of structures causing injustice. 
Recognizing tai many of the baaic wales of our 


the teaching church draw the attention of Catho- 
lic community to the causal relationships be- 
tween this economic and social ills. We 
further recommend that the church explore alter- 
native:and innovative economic structures that 
will distribute power more equitably. 


I. INTRODUCTION: 


The Writing Committee on Church passed to the 
Detroit delegates their interpretation of the kind of 
church-they saw emerging from the voices of the people 
in the parishes, diocesan'consultations, and the national 
hearings. This interpretation is revealed in their sum- 


embodied in the kind of recommendations they wrote 
_ reflecting priorities for the church suggested by all the 
pre-Detroit consultations. 
_ _ A principle already stated above again holds valid 
here: what passed from the Writing Committee into 
Detroit is substantially what came out of Detroit. The 
Detroit delegates liked the kind of church they discov- 
ered in the Working Paper on Church. They liked the 
proposed recommendations. 

But how the delegates understood their church is 
found not only itrtheir document Church but also in the 
other $even | documents on Family, Ethnicity/Race, 
Neighborhood, Nationhood, Personhood, Work, Hu- 
mankind. All of these must be mined for their riches. 
From them all a new profile of church emerges. It is a 
profile of what the church will be more widely perhaps 
in. a not-too-distant future. What the Working Paper on 
Church had said about the pre-Detroit consultations is 


equally true of whathappened at Detroit, "in one sense 
the entire consultation was about Church.” 


A. The 
There is an image language which defines the De- 
troit profile of church. The are. familiar with 


of the "Signs of the times.” 


* This covenant people is missioned. They ara 
gervice of Sm it opp: of the gn 
_ - —_ ty beyond the church, for that too P 


mary and reflection on the material received. It is also | 


En Fiend of powering GG s pregence and 
stantly refer to themselves and the rest of the U.S. E 
arch as peop of God; as faith community; as cov- : 


"mentioned above, of 


OST R NB SIC 232 fools Their | 


it its recommendations. The church. 

, It must witness in authenticity. It is _ 
-_ called = wag E pts church. It is a church of shared. 
25ponsibility of > cs. ai in which the wa 


het HON ae A a SEA bad ery 
ices.” (Wk IL 1) Second, in calling for worker-manage- 
ment experimentation, -it notes ”. ... the complexity of 


| the institutions and professions which constitute con- 


OR RET In (WKIIL 4 
Such references, however, were only occasional and 


not integrated with the high concern over issues and 
Structural policy. Least developed of all was the inter- 


national/national linkage; which is s0 dramatically re- 
shaping the systemic life of our nation in the areas 


' treated by every document of the conference. Many of 


the tensions we presently feel in our domestic social 
System- are a direct result of contemporary restructuring 
in the international ecoriomic system (e.g., the energy 
crisis). If ourresponse to these internationally-generated 
tensions is to be creative, we need a great deal of sophis- 
tication about the international systemic context within 
which these problems are being generated. 


V. FUTURE TASK © 


Deepening,; therefore, the systemic msights which 
are Sprinkled throughout the Liberty and Justice for All 


Theology: The Church of Detroit 


%. 


Finally their language discloses them as a people of 
hope and trust, EE NOOR A ERITIAY 
Section of this reflection. | 


B. Church Inward/Church Outward © > 

The pre-Detroit parish and diocesat consultations 
drew 177,000 respondents to the Bicentennial question- 
naire on church. These respondents enumerated 156,000 
issues to be faced for which they proposed 308,000 ac- 
tions. Obviously these big figures register total numbers 
of respondents entering their-votes on a select number 
of issues and actions. But the choice of issues and ac- 
tions was their own, not suggested by.the question- 
naire. And the number of both was sizable. 

The people in the parishes had proposed actions 
they wanted taken to improve life within the church and 
actions that an invigorated church should take toward 
the community at large. In this again they follow the 
path of Vatican II with its major decree on the life of the 
church, Light of Peoples (LP) and Church im the Modern 


World (CMW). Detroit's church reaches inward first to? 
the community of the faithful, second, to the institutiones 


and third, to the mission call and its appropriate re- 
Sponse. In the same measure it reaches outward to re- 
spond to the needs of neighborhood, underprivileged 
classes of persons, ethnic and racial groups, working 
people and unemployed, the whole nation, and the 
world beyond.- 

Still another. preliminary observation may help. 
Those assembled at Detroit looked at church and while 
touching on. doctrine, more implicitly than explicitly, 
they were mainly concerned with pastoral practice. They 
affirmed a certain set of values embodied in the life and 
action of the faithful. Toward assuring these, they pro- 
posed- structural reforms at parish, diocesan, and na- 
tional church levels, and a revitalized educational effort 
at all three levels. * 
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every document, it is precisely this call | fora Ted 


church—the call to enlarge the 1 
of the institution and to.equip it for creative grappling 
with the multiple problems of our co lex 
namic society. Of course, such a planni 
Re hs anne Kd I RAT IT 
countability, so that somehow ordinary Catholics can 
set the agenda and do the final evaluating. Certainly 
Liberty and Justice for All was not calling for a church 
run by ecclesiastical technocrats. E 

But if the contribution of planning is to be creative 
and not competitive, it needs increasingly to become 


holistic planning—a planning which understands well 


all the linkages and the underlying unity both 


| systemic 
of the church's own operational life and that of the 


wider society in which it lives. The development of 


holistic planning, however, requires systemic analysis - 
to a much deeper degree than any of us have available 


at present. The development of such a framework, in 
conjunction with the analytical grid of Solidarity already 
mentioned, would seem one of the most mo 
tasks before us. | | 

In conclusion, if today's reading of the "5igns of 
the times” by the Church Universal is truly rooted in 
the presence of the Spirit, and indeed that seems the 
case, then the U. S.- church needs to take very seriously 
the magisterium's message that we are being called to 
the creation of a new social order. Certainly this call is a 
challenge worthy of the U. S. church in its third century. 
Certainly, too, it is a challenge which will build upon 
the struggle and strength of our first two hundred years. 


B. The Church as Institution 
C. The Church as Servant 
D. The Church as Sign 


All of these must now be looked at.” To the church as 
community we will join two further components emery- 
ing from the Detroit conference. The first-is the mission 
mandate of this community; the second is its task of dis- 
cerning God's presence and will. in its ADE of the 
"Signs of the times.” 


= A. The Church as Community 


Almost the first words of the Detroit recommenda- 
tions on Church are The church, as a community orga- 
nized under the gospel. . ..” The call is made to "become 
an authentic community. . . .”” Several tires actions are 
called for fromthe People of God.” Parishes should be . 
communities of faith. (Ch III, 1) The Personhood docu- 
ment opens with "community.is essential to Christian 
life.” Therefore, it calls on the bishops to give priority 
toithe development of community pn Sore ol the par- 
15h level.” (Pers I, 1) 


1. Persons Held Sacred 

The recommendations on Personhood use this lan- 
guage, *".. . each person [is to be accepted] as the Lord's 
gift to community.” (Pers I, 3) One could write a'socio- 
logical treatise on this relationship between community 
and person. Those philosophies that emphasize person 
over community and community over person are well 
known. In the document on Church each of the two has 
its proper place. Persons are gifts to community, and 
hence "each Christian community should call forth the 
gifts of the individual for the service of all. . . 7 (Ibid.) 

But by the same token the Christian community 
Serves the person. The same passage continues, ”. . . all 
Catholics foster an awareness of, and create an environ- 
ment in which each person can his or her 
vocation . ern » 2) and each can be / "equal.” This 
reverence person is built on-a | 
ple. The church advocates the mags 4 he ba 
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, Statement on Personhood turns to 
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Dixcfimination against certain persons on the basis 
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Subject occupies. one-third of the space. In the 
recommendations under Personhood, the Detroit dele- 
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ous cultural and socio-economic contexts, in their as- 
pirations, in the mbiguiti 
| date to help them discover transcendence in their mi- 
| Scover God pulling them forward to his future. 

It is a mandate and mission to disclose the presence of 
Jesus, Liberator and Savior. In the words of Paul VI's 
Apostolic Letter Call to Action, "to disclose the mystery 
of man discovering himself to be God's Son.” : + 
Vatican Council II had already stated this mandate 
and mission.”” For God's Word, by whom all things were 
made, was Himself made Flesh.so that as perfect man 
He might save all men and sum up all things in Himself. 
 TheLord is the goal of human history, focal-point of the 

longings of history and civilization, center of the hu- 
man race, joy of every heart and answer to all its long- 
ings.” (CMW) 

Man/weman was created to. be in and of this world. 
Engagement in this world is a constitutive dimension of 
_ human existence. Men and women were created in time 


--:» and Space. The world is their stage. They have no other. 


It is the fundamental horizon of their reflective life, even 
in its transcendental dimension. It is there that thought 


begins. Without that world we should have no art. To 


that world and cosmos we are inseparably joined, spirits 
linked through bodies into an organum- of space and 
time which is neither alien nor hostile territory but our 
natural ambience. Our link is, even asJesus is 'so linked, 
now and forever through our body and its extension 
into time and space. | 

The world is our stage and we cannot leave it to play 
out our life roles elsewhere. Still more, as creation is the 
continuous work of God, so is the making of a better 
world our ongoing task as co-creators. We are never- 
endingly responsible for our part in creation. We must 
be engaged in our world as God was and is, revealing 
himself in the events that make up: the Dy mt 
epochs of human history. 


3. Reading the "'Signs of the Times” 

As a faith community the delegates to Detroit under- 
Stood that their mandate to serve the church and-to 
Serve humankind called them to discem God's will. To 
what is he in this moment calling the U.S. church? 
Where to discover this call? The synod of bishops in 
© their 1971 search for justice came up against the same 
problem. They state their solution as a method of work 
in the opening paragraphs of their enormously influen- 
tial Justice in the World document. 

*Scrutinizing the 'Signs of the Times” and seeking to 
detect the meaning of emerging history, while at the 
same time 8haring the aspirations and questionings of 
all those who want to build a more human world, we 
have listened to the Word of God that wemight be con- 
verted to the fulfilling of the divine plan. .. 

'nbly-coamaapetortoraa of the Bicentennial 

program from its inauguration all the way through De- 


all men and women wherever they may be, in their vari- 
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asking. 
| Anumber ofthe sgnseudie by Pop ob and the 
Vatican Council were very much ag arab 


place in the world's councils; women's movement 
toward greater equality. | 
Pope. Paul has further developed this theology of 
reading the "'signs of the times” both-in his Call to Ac- 
_ tion and his recent exhortation On Evanglization in the 
Modern World. This theology tells us that the aspirations 
of women and men and the events they live can be car- 
riers of God's revelation and actively guide history. The 
JON NN PO NS ROLE can be an 
indication -of God's continuing  revela Revelation 


not in the sense of something newly mae but rather 


the fullness of understanding achieved only over time, 
and not achieved easily. Here is. where we need God's 
revealing light. | 

For example, elsewhere we reflect on the efforts of 
wornen to achieve a breakthrough in the public's -un- 


_derstanding of their role and rights as persons. Can we 


not see in this event, as it gathers momentum more 
widely, a sign telling us where a proper understanding 
of the human -must ultimately guide all in the church? 
Such signs then are a presence of God and reveal to us 
what God put into humankind in his very action of cre- 
ating men and women.in his own image and likeness. 

The ”event-sign”” may: reveal a moment of grace, a 
_ time of God. For example, the destruction of the cities 
of: the people of Israel was a divine manifestation and 
presence calling them back from the self-destruction of 
their idolatry. The U.S. bisheps chose to find in the 
event of our nation's Bicentennial celebration just such 
a moment of God's call to his people; to proclaim anew 
their nation's goal of justice and liberty for all; to seize 
the. moment for deliberate, honest,-candid reflection. 
The bishops were convinced that U. S. Catholics would 
be bearers of the authentic word of God. 

The thirty recommendations of Detroit with their 
total of some 251 distinct sub-recommendations record 
how well the delegates succeeded in their'task of read- 
ing the "'signs of the times.” Was there too much of the 
human in their effort? Did they inadequately seek the 
light of the Holy Spirit in. their discerment? The answer 
will be given differently by different people. | 

As has been true of several great councils in the his- 
tory of the church s0 too of this lesser event. It may take 
time before general ratification-of the Call to Action 
documents is achieved. It is worth recording in this 
connection that even Vatican Council II has had and 
continues to have its active opponents. 


B. Church as Institution 

Some critics have portrayed the Detroit conference 
as being in opposition to the institutional church. This 
is far from the truth. It is plain calumny. 


1. Leadership and Teaching Authority 
Whatever their differences, the people at Detroit 


The church as a community called to discern the *'signs of the times.” 
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freedom; Xe owig i rented or 
and in society; all peoples' desire to take their rightful 


be taught, respected, and implemented. ... 


the bnhops as 5irita eager, they impoved on them 
virtually impossible tasks. - g 
What must be remembered is that out of 5ome 251 


individual x 

dreased to the bighops. On the whole these are requests 
that they exercise their leadership over the church. For 
example, the resolutions on Work request the bishops.to 
write yet another pastoral letter on equal opportunity 


and affirmative action for all groups. (Wk 1, Then 


document asks the bishops to direct all institutions hav- 
ing investments in multinational corporations to in- 


| vestigate the use of their funds. (Wk 1, 4) The document 


on Ethnicity/Race wants the bishops to set up bureaus 
to-eanare. june for Gio Higpenic, he black, and. the 
Native American. (E/R IV) 


The leaching authority of the biahops also receives 
strong support. The Nationhood document invites all to 


unite with the papal and episcopal teaching,” (Nat III, 
2) The Working Paper. on Work asks that "the social 
doctrine of Popes John XXIIL Paul VI, Vatican II,-the 
U.S. bishops and the:8ocial teachings of the church . 


If the teaching authority of the Pope and the bishops 


. gets strong support, it. has to be recognized: that the 


delegates believed that the rest of the church also has a 
role in as God's will 'in the development of 
dogma. 

Without wanting confrontation with the hierarchy— 


_ and there is precious little evidence of-such in the De- 


troit proceedings and resolutions— those delegates not 
bishops believed that co-responsibility is not merely a 
matter of execution of orders, but also a matter of devel- 
opment of understanding, formulation of policy, and 
finally of decision making. 

2. Sensus Fidelium 

It has always been a curiosity for theologiaps that 
when it suits the magisterium to do $0, it readily invokes 
the ”sensus fidelium” — "understanding of the faithful.” 
That certainly was the case in the two most recent fully 
dogmatic utterances of Rome— the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Assumption. The Proclamation Bulls of 
both reveal how much the church, in coming to.proclaim 
them dogmas, rested its position on what is technically 
called ”sensus fidelium.” The theological significance is 
that God's Holy Spirit is with the people as they pray 
and as they exercise their belief. If the people of God 
massively-endorse these two attributes for the Mother 
of God, it can only be because Godtis revealing his truth 
through the believing community, even as he revealed 
it seminally in the Scriptures. - . . 

This brings us to one key passage in Personhood. 
For there, while the Detroit Assembly strongly endorsed 
the hierarchy's stand against abortion (Pers II, 2) they 
were unprepared to ratify the bishops' official stand of 
unqualified support for Humanae Vitae. Here is what 
they said: 

That the church in the Unted States acknowledge 
that it is living in a state of conflict and anguish arising 
from 'tension between the common understanding of 
church teaching and the current practice of many Catho- 
lics, and that this state of conflict produces intense pas- 
toral and human problems which, in justice, the church 
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py nmek American- bishops should use their present 
pastoral leadership to affir more clearly the right and 
responsibility of married people to form their own con- 
Sciences and to discem what is morally appropriate 
within the context of their 


s Hiimanide Vitae, and conternporaty Signed by Cardinz 

for the Doctrine of the Faith, are theological, 2 

"regearch; arid those factors influencing the spiritual and " will feel that they are just plain bad reasoning with no 

solid scriptural backing. At any-rate, insofar as there 

may be some doctrinal component in the Detroit posi- 

tion on women's ordination, it is still a case of legiti- 
ONT PRININE. 


theological reflection, biological and social scientific 
emotional quality. of their marital and family lives.” 
(Pers III, 2) © 

This formula echoes the treatment of the jon in 
Vatican II's decree on the Church in the Modern World. 
There the right and responsibility to form one's con- 
science, taking into account the development of theo- 
logical reflection in the light of biological understand- 
ing, is affirmed. This was of course the position of the 
overwhelming majority of the two committees—one of 

, the other of bishops— which 

Pope Paul VI set up tostudy the question in preparation 
for the pronouncement which he had decided upon and 
which became Humanae Vitae. 

© Many U.S. Catholics find it anomalous, to say the 
least, that the body of the faithful hold the seed of God's 
truth on the Immaculate Conception and Assumption 
but not on the use of marriage. If their believing is to be 
trusted on the life of Our Lady, why not, they ask, on 
Something even more intimate to them, the moral use of 
marriage? If the Spirit is present in their belief about the 
Mother of God, is he to be thought absent in the unfold- 
ing of their married life? 

Detroit made 'no explicit reference on this score to 
the pastoral treatment of Humanae Vitaeby several major 
hierarchies of the world. But many delegates were aware 
that the pastoral treatment by some ten national Hier- 
archies in effect have redimensioned the core question 
of contraception in Humanae Vitae. If the language was 


. that of pastoral application, the reality — and this did not 


escape the notice of Rome—was that of local churches 
respectfully urging some rethinking. After all, even 
Archbishop” Lambruschini admitted in the press con- 
ference which delivered -the encyclical to the world, 
Humanae Vitae is not irrevocable. 


3. Recommendations, Surprising and Controversial 

The Detroit Assembly. surprised some bishops with 
Still other stands they took in advance of stated episcopal 
positions. Some of - these—accountability, an open 
church, community, widening of lay ministries— should 
have surprised no one for they were in the original 
Working Papers, although not always in the final form 
the recommendations took at Detroit. Moreover, they 
are already strongly supported by many bishops. 
. Other recommendations were certainly more star- 
tling. These include admission of the married to priest- 
hood, permission of the already ordained to marry, 
ordination of women, and admission of divorced and 
remarried Catholics to the Eucharist under certain 
conditions. 

On these a few bishops argued that the delegates 
had no right to take up questions or assume positions 


not found in. the- recommendations of the Working + 


Papers. Such a position, of course, negates the directives 


given the delegates by the conference managers. These 
include instructions on how to reject, amend, and in- 
troduce new-recommendations. 


But were these four rocontmendations out of line 
with the recommendations sent forward in the Working 


Papers? Actually a careful comparison reveals the con- ,, 


tinuity between the two sets. Where the Detroit recom- 
mendations treat -persons already married becoming 
priests and ordained _ 


in separate paragraphs of the Church di (Ch1, 
9 and 11), the Working Paper on Chun h treats them 
mtv nan 


= 


_ delegates want changed in conformity with church 
_ practice followed widely throughout 
L 6) That the married are not admitted to the priest-. 
| hood, that priests cannot 
ordained, all these are open to 


the world. (Pers, 


, that women cannot be 
in church practice. 

Some will argue that there are theological reasons for 
ing the ordination of women. To the extent that 


oppos 
in view of historical such arguments as et forth in the recent Declaration, 
tion” 


many 


The language in urging reconsideration of these four 


points is-respectful. No commands are delivered, no 
either/or's. The delegates simply took aspirations and 
needs of people seriously, as events that show new 
possibilities of where God's Spirit guides the search for 
legitimate response. These findings were affirmed in 
their recommendations. 


Some at Detroit were aghast to hear mentioned, and 


then approved by large majorities, rights for homo- 
sexuals (Pers III, 4) and people of "different sexual 
orientation,” (Wk 1, Intro) What such critics missed 1s 


that the delegates were not being asked to pass moral 


. judgment on- such people. They simply wanted recog- 


nition to be given to the rights of all people within the 
church and society. 

Finally, there are the very many recommendations 
on Prins Social PROG: For the most EPO. oy could 
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have been taken out of the social encyclicals of Popes 
John and Paul, the Synod of 1971, and the declarations 
made by the U.S. bishops in recent times. Two caused 
particular concern and were highlighted by the press. 
These were recommendations for amnesty for Vietnam 
draft evaders and deserters, and radical disarmament. 
On both issues delegates heard experts offer convincing 
arguments to show that their positions were in line with 


' Vatican statements. 


Thus far we have-reviewed certain pastoral direc- 
tions in which the people at Detroit would like to see 


_ their church move. Still another direction urged on the 


hierarchy was that they initiate theological reflection 
on the family (Fam I, 2), on work and leisure (Wk TV, 3), 


.: and collaborative research on questions of global justice 


"including the relation of Catholic and other. (e.g., 
socialist, Gandhian) traditions to contemporary situa- 


. tions.” (HkdI, 7) 


Liturgy is far from ignored. Services of reconciliation 


between people and nations are to be encouraged 80 .: 


that the world community can face in prayer the horror 


_ of the arms race. (Hkd III, 7) The cultural heritages of 
ERR ey nc ins 


cal Services. (E/R 
parish liturgies 


6) Neighborhood places alongside 
interfaith prayer $ervices” and asks 


- that both, in response to "the cry for community,” be 
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examination of the modes of acting and of the posses- 
sions and life style to be found within the church her- 
self.” The 1974 Synod reiterated this stand, **. . . her 
[the church] ministry of fostering human rights . 
requires continued scrutiny and purification of her own 
life and practice.” _ 

The Detroit document on Ethnicity/Race opens by 
Saying that response of the .church community to its 


egg wa yreginmr y < OY 
list is accountability. Church. authorities 'must hold 
themselves accountable to the people of God for their 
financial policies and- practices, including investments 
and ownership and alienation of church property.” 
(ChL1) 

Next is the call for establishment of diocesan and 


parish councils which: would share responsibility for 


the community's disposition of its human and material 
resources in keeping with the Gospel and needs of all, | 


especially the poor. (Ibid.) 


Due process is called for. A national board should be 
established. It should address itself ”aggressively” to 
due process by initiating procedures of appeal, redress, 
and reconciliation.. (Ibid., 2,* a) The delegates" were 
dearly upset by the variations in pastoral practice in 
different parts of the country. They are against "the 
So-called *geographical morality” which allows petitions 
for matrimonial nullity to be granted in one place and 
not in another,” as well as the failure "to implement 
current jurisprudence in all diocesan tribunals through- 
out the nation.” (Ibid., 2, b) 

Finally, a Bill of Rights was proposed at- Detroit. 
(Pers IV) The purpose assigned to it is to assist the U.S. 
church to: more fully pursue its mission. of defending 
human rights and rights accruing from baptism, of 
building a community of shared life in faith. The Bill 
lists many rights not yet included in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, i.e., the right to minimum food; clothing, shelter, 
health care, and economic opportunity. The Bill. includes 
also the right "to participate in accord with each 
person's gift of the Spirit in the life and ministry of the 
Christian community on a non-discriminatory basis.” 
Lastly the delegates ask for procedural rights for vin- 
dicating these 'rights and adjudicating disputes over 
them. 


C. Church as Servant. F 

The language of all eight documents attests that the 
church as servant is, together with church as commu- 
nity, the foremost model of the Detroit Assembly. Often 
these two models are specifically linked. For example, 
the Neighborhood document wants the church to be 
"*.--.. a caring community . . .,” and a "neighborhood 
Servant:”” (Ngh I, 4; II Intro) 

In Nationhood there is call for widespread service. 
It calls for "the leadership of our bishops on the various 
issues of human life and rights, such as world hunger, 
and world peace, .housing, economic justice, racism 
and the aged” (Nat IL Intro) In the.-document Church 
the delegates asked that all members of the church be 
empowered for service.” (Ch II, Intro) That introductory 
paragraph is subsequently extended into. numerous 
specific proposals in areas of public service that ought 


to be the concern of the Catholic community. (Ch II, 1-15) 


Surprisingly, even the document on Family devoted 
one-third of its recommendations to service that the 


family gives to society. (Fam I, 1-4) The introduction 


wants provision *'to assist.the Catholic family to fulfill 
its responsibilities to assist other families and partici- 
pate in the redemption and transformation of society . 
through an awareness of the constitutive gospel mo 
Sion of action on behalf of justice. . 

What the $service of families will cy be is 
detailed in the rest-of the recommendations of that 
Sector. They are in great measure taken up again in the 


document on Neighborhood under the church and * 


neighborhood action (Ngh II, 1-8), church and 'commu- 
nity development (Ngh III, 1-10), and church and rural 
community. (Ngh IV, 1-13) 

Nor is the emphasis on service less in the Person- 
hood document, which links person to community and 


. the needs of disadvantaged, dispossessed and marginal 


people for community $ervice. (Pers III, 9) The 
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concern” (Pers Il, 1), being 'social advocate” (Ibid.), 

and *Wworking to achieve full equality.” (Pers lI, 2) 
 Yhooughont the Make Jocuri call laxupeated 

that the church should be on the side of the poor and 


the powerless. a Xi Ngh II, 10) "To. reach out to 


those in need” is the language of the Family document. 
(Fam Il, 1): ONE LR 3 NE ONO punt be. 


._cesponded to. (Ngh Il) *To teach as Jesus did with . 


Sensitivity to the needs of all people” Onan 
theme of Church. (Ch IIl, Inte} 


Theology 
: Interwoven through the eight documents are re- 


peated references to the Suffering Servant-passage of 


Luke's Gospel and to those passages in the-synods of 
this theme. Likewise 
the scattered phrases from the Vatican II's decree, The . 
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5 Church in the Modern World, on the same Subject are > 


The needs of each person were central to. the definition of church for the Detroit delegates. : 


employed. It seems that the image of Jesus as Servant 


was chosen to examplify the Detroit delegates' under- 
Standing of the church. Their justification for this choice 
-"is that Jesus created that image for them. 

Luke's text of the Suffering Servant is worth quoting, 
for in it Jesus applies to himself the language of the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he has 
annointed me to preach the Good News to the 
poor. He has sent me to- proclaim the release of 
captives and the recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty the oppressed, to proclaim the 
acceptable Year of the Jubilee. (Lk. WIRtY) 


' In that moment of revealing himself to the congrega- 
tion of a Galilean Synagogue as Lord of the Jubilee 
Year, Jesus, "after closing the scroll” added: "Today this 


Scripture is being fulfilled in your hearing.” (Lk. 4:21) * 


Jesus lived his message. He went about doing good. 


. "He healed; he'fed the hungry; he identified with his 


least brothers and sisters. (Mt. 25:20) In his regurrection 


he came to his disciples in their sense of abandonment, 


doubt, fear. He made the test of fitness for entry into 
the Kingdom of his Father the giving of a cup of cold 
water in his name. 

If Jesus, Messiah and King, thus identifies with the 
unjust, sinners and publicans, he thereby: indicates 
that it is unworthy of human beings to be the slaves of 
injustice. If no one else, he will lift them from their 
bondage. 

It is unworthy to be'in bondage because the achiev- 
ing of the full stature of the human is a good thing. The 
glory: of God is man and woman fully alive; man and 
woman $haring with Jesus his human nature. Jesus, we 
can never forget, loved and loves his humanity and the 
- cosmos that is its extension. | 
He loves it and this enters into his performance of 


PART TWO 


Community of Persons 


—_ 


I INTRODUCTION 
In planning the Liberty and Justice for All process, 


the bishops of the U.S. proposed a model of church 


as community. within a world as community, wherein 
the pastoral task of building a church and the political 
task of building a world would be interwoven. As a 
necessary component of this goal, they proposed the 
| 8tudy of personhood. Because of the nature of the 
Bicentennial process, eliciting response from the grass- 
- roots, the problems and painful areas of peoples” lives 
surfaced. Many individuals and groups professed alien- 
ation from TE conmRty ng church should be for 
them.” 

The pregent conciderationr will 1) situate the search 
for community and personhood in contemporary ex- 


. perience; 0) Sante the ewe onidbotions; end 


_ 3) present a short reflection. . 
N. THE CONTEXT OF CONTEMPORARY 
EXPERIENCE - 


in modern urban technological civilization, uprooted- 
_ nels pervades much of our lives. Increasingly we feel 


Such 


miracles. For if he worked them to demonstrate his 
mission and his divinity, he worked them also, and 
perhaps in the first place, because it was not good that 
men and women be bound by blindness, lameness and 
death. He worked them because he -$hared the task of 
bringing a better world. 

The delegates shared this feeling. They asked them- 
elves: Are we to suppose that Jesus in his humanity is 
indifferent to our human effort and to our human hopes 
for something of justice and transformation of life to be 
realized here and now? Are we to suppose that he is 
Satisfied to- put off to the end of time all conquest of 
peace on earth? Is Jesus indifferent to millions dying of 
Starvation? Are we to say that when Jesus made the 
blind to see and the lame to walk he was only making a 
Symbolic gesture; not doing it-because it was also a 
good thing to do in itself? Would that nat be a con- 
demned $piritualism and a misreading of the Parousia? 

Herein the delegates found meaning for the struggle 
for justice. First, Jesus took human nature and lived it 
integrally some thirty years. In that union with our 
nature, he worked our salvation and in it men and 
women are recreated through grace. Yet our human 
nature remains, however graced; what God gave in 
creation and what he assumed. Here, too, the delegates 
found hope that we are destined by God to bring forth 
the good fruits of interior change of heart, liberation, 
humanization of life, justice, and. love. Here they dis- 
covered hope that our nature, intelligence, imagination, 
creativity—all shared and lived by Christ—are instru- 
ments designed by God to bring good into this world. 
Jesus' living our nature is a sign of the purposefulness 
of the Father's original act of creating. 


D. Church as Sign 
The mystery of church, of that divine reality inserted 


-.into history, cannot be $een, that is, have sign-value, 


unless the church community renders the  mystery 


2 


cut off from the community of our past, as well as from 
a lived community with other persons. Change, mo- 
bility, and 
that a pervasive loneliness descends on our culture. 
Occasionally, by the miracle of art, we retrieve our 
ties with-a lost past. Viewing, the television drama of 
ROOTS was a major retrieval of community with the 


past for black America. Something similar,- in less 

powerful fashion, occurred some years back with Oscar | 
 Handlin's book, THE UPROOTED, which - 
the journey of white European peasants to these shores. 
searches for community with the past— , 


an indispensable- platform for creative engagement 
with 'our'common future—are occurring all across our 


ike tb. Socnde nag aopctiiing fois co; 


ations of community with the present. The drive for 
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be a "sign of Christian presence nd missiont. ; . 
II, Intro) The recommendations on Family call on 
Catholics to;give the example of their lives” (Fam 1, 2), + 


tion cast us adrift with the result _ 
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| visible by its word, its | 9s 
three areas of Sign | 

NE I Ir tered 
The church cannot be a sign if she is not in the world, 


if She views herself as a superstructure above and out- * 


Side the daily life of women and men. Only Christians 


- working in and for the world, along with the world, in 
he ancrage of Deron The charts 


e language of Detroit is expli 


and to be sign by example in the'three areas of word, 
Sacrament, - and life. *The faith community” must 


_ provide symbolic character in the dominions of teach- 


ing, sacrament and witness.” (Hkd 1, 8-a) : 
The Detroit faith community's understanding of its 
church can be summed up in the words of Vatican II. 


By her relationship with Christ, the church is a kind 


of sacrament or sign of intimate union with God and of 
the unity of all mankind. She-is also an instrument for 
the achievement of Such union and unity.” (Light of 
Peoples) 

* We have already $een what the Detroit celepates 


requested with regard to church as sign in its preaching 


of the word and in its sacramental life. As regards the 
church as sign in its service role, we refer above to the 
model of the church as servant. One can sum up all that 
Detroit says on service as symbolic and efficaciously 80 
in the words of the Second Vatican Council: ' "When 
people develop the earth by the work of their hands -. . 
in order that it might bear fruit and become a dwelling 
worthy of the whole human family and when they con- 


sciously take part in the life of social groups, they carry - 


out the design of God manifested at the beginning of 
time . .. . that they should' subdue. the earth, perfect 
creation, and develop themselves.” (CMW) 

The sign value of church is particularly challenged in 
its own Style of life. We already saw what changes were 
demanded in the institutional life of the church $o that 
it might give better witness to the justice and compas- 
Sion of Christ. We also saw that the Detroit Assembly 
firmly believed that the life style of Catholics does not 
bear scrutiny. "The church must strive to promote a 
Simplicity of life as a visible sign of her evangelical 
attitude. . . .” (Ch IL Intro) Elizabeth Seton is quoted: 
*We call all Christians to 'live simply so that others may 
simply live”.” (Ch 1I, 7) The document on Nationhood 
ends with the appeal that dioceses and religious orders 
review yearly their possessions, divesting themselves 
of what is unnecessary or not in keeping with institu- 
tional simplicity.”” (Nat IV, 7)... | 

A final word. The Working Paper on Church had 
cautioned that the parish consultations were not meant 
to produce a treatise on the church, and therefore, in 
particular, one should not cry scandal that there was no 
mention of the role of prayer. The same caution is re- 
quired with respect to the Detroit Assembly. No one 
was consciously theologizing or trying to give a state- 
ment of Christian spirituality. Rather, the delegates 
were acting out a theology within a specific mandate 
which inevitably forced concentration on some pw 
of Christian life. 

Also in many instances, there is no explicit reference 
to the cross, for example, but how many implicit ones. 


The document Neighborhood draws our attention to * 


"the celebration of Christ's dying and rising in_our 


midst.” (Ngh 1,1) This theme is echoed throughout the 


documents. 
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come of which build community and ne of 
further the process. of alienation. Which the 
more creative path of freedom? Le 

* To questions such as this, region olſers both prom 
ise and problem. Institutions.like the Catholic 
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| , ongoing life with others, yet it is not enslavement. 


Their tradition is a living creation of constant adapta- 
tion and new synthesis in a dynamic and organic proc- 
ess. To reach back and to reach out are the same thrust. 
A welcome example of the unquenchable creativity 
of the tradition is the worldwide movement of Chris- 
tians gathering in small groups— — perhaps best known 
from Latin America as communidades de base (grassroots 
or base communities), but equally strong in Africa, 
Asia, and Southem Europe, as well as with pocket 
echoes here in the United States. In this new institu- 


tion, the treasure lode of the past is kept alive and 


tapped for new yield, while in the process any collec- 
tive tyranny withſh the tradition which formerly car- 
ried too little sense of person is transformed, 

Persons in community, then, linking us with both 
our roots and with our brothers and sisters— this is the 
new model which seems to be rising out of the loneli- 
ness and uprootedness of contemporary civilization. 
NM. THE DETROIT CONTRIBUTIONS 

The initial Discussion Guide of the Bicentennial 
process $et the tone. for what was to come by stating 
that the, process was intended for ''the communities 
in. which we live, grow and develop as persons.” 
(Guide, p. 6) In addition to the church, these com- 
munities are family, neighborhood, work, racial/ 
ethnic group, nation and world. The Guide emphasized 
Social responsibility, the search for the common good 
and the recognition of interdependence, not-only of 
person and family, church and neighborhood, but also 
'of nation and world. At the Hearings it was insisted 
that: | 

Individualism is unrealistic . . . it does not recog- 

nize that we are social creatures; from the lan- 

guage we speak and therefore the thoughts we 
think, we begin with what society has given us. 

(HR, Fam, p. 37) 

To fulfill its function, we were told, the church needs 
to learn "to sacralize communal models.”” (HR, Hkd, p. 
34) In the course of the Hearings, the church was seen 
as in itself a kaleidoscope of communities—small 
Eucharistic gatherings of individuals and families, the 
parish, deanery, diocese, the international organiza- 
tion centered in Rome—all relating to and impacting 
upon the many forms of secular communities. Like- 
wise it was acknowledged that these secular communi- 
ties impact on persons and church communities. 


A. Family and Personalism 

The family as the basic community was recognized 
in the as having special tasks of providing 
1) care and love, 2) noe Fo repeal hey the 
transmission of materia} goods and particular values. 


A a respect for the "otherness” ab others. 
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While recognizing "the ich of perituia to lavelap- 


ment” the Discussion Guide on Family had called "the 


art of living productively, of living together without 
destroying one another . ._**a mystery, and recognized 
that "living with that mystery is a noble calling,” 
(Guide, Fam, p. 50) The parish discussion-had empha- 
Sized that familial roles should "grow out of the articu- 
lation of experience and shared responsibility.” (Fam, 
Summary, p. 6) - | 

But "families that stay together without being pos- 
sessive or dependent” need ”a commitment to some- 
thing bigger than their own family life. : . . [PJarents 
[must] have a conscious aim or ideal which draws their 
eyes beyond the domestic horizon.” (HR, Fam, p. 66) 

Another important realization of Catholic scholars 
that appeared frequently through' the preparatory 


material and the Hearings was the need to build strong 


consciousness of personal integrity within a series of 
relationships rooted in history and\in common aspira- 
tions. 

In the Hearings personaligm was hailed as "'the 


greatest contribution of the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple. . . The person incamates the group and is at the 


ervice of the group, as the group is to the person.” 


(HR, Nat, p. 3) It is "out of personalism that the com- 
munity arises” where there is "not uniformity but fully 


respected variety in unity.” (loc. cit.) 
B. Detroit—A Community of Persons 


The Detroit Call to Action assembly was recogniz- ; 


able as community. It was community mainly because 
the occasion gave emphasis to the delegates as persons, 
persons who could think, feel, pray, talk, listen, exert 


influence, and relate to one another in pursuit of a . 


goal which was greater than their individual good and 
yet encompassing of that good. It was community also 
because delegates were conscious of various areas of 
rootedness, like race or sex or ethnicity. 

Delegates came to Detroit with a keen sense of 
responsibility, not only to the particular groups or 
dioceses whose delegates they were, but also to a some- 
what abstract theme: Liberty and Justice. Their com- 
mitment to the task and to one another deepened 
during the conference hours. And in their expressions 
of concem, of mutual respect amid disagreements, 
they generated spirit—a spirit which may well have 
been a gift of the Holy Spirit, a spirit which transformed 
the powerlessness felt by many individuals and hurt- 
ing groups at the local level into a sense of the assem- 
bly's power. In favor of these hurting groups, in section 
after section,” the delegates articulated a set of concrete 
recommendations for action, actions mainly to create 
communities of persons. ? 


our racial/ethnic heritages, in our nation, and 
_ our beeyemen ones Bag. i where the Coop call 
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The delegates saw the church as "a community 
organized under the Gospel.” (Ch-I, Intro) They called 
upon the bishops then to "give priority to the develop- 
ment of community”. at parish and diocesan levels, to 
affirm and encourage-"'church movements which unite 
persons in small communities in. worship, prayer, 
study, evangelization and apostolic service,” (Pers 1, 1) * 

The delegates affirmed marriage ' and "family as 
basic communities, if each member is respected. 

. Within the Christian family commitment, mar- 
rinas and facnily the what dhe ee Eoadoe 
of men and women to fulfill their personal potential 
and participate fully in the lifg of their world.” (Fam 
LY-=: 
They asked all in the church to affirm "the validity 
of personal sexual fulfillment 'in married life” and. to 
engage in dialogue which respects the dignity, freedom 
and responsibility of each one, with persons'in differ- 
ent lifestyles, to probe "the human and spiritual 
Significance of human sexuality.” (Pers III, 1) Parents 
have a special responsibility for the education of their 
children to mature sexuality (Pers TIL, 3), because sexu- 
ality is recognized as an essential element of person- 
hood, and its expression. is of human and spiritual 

Significance in the development of every human per- 
son.”” (Pers I, Intro) 

In considering women and men as persons, the Call 
to Action stressed "the basic goodness and inviolability 
of the human person'made in the image and likeness of 
God.” It proclaimed: "Although personhood is adivine 
gift, its development is a human, Social responsibillty.” 
(Pers II, Intro) 


IV. REFLECTIONS: COMMUNITY OF - 
PERSONS, GIFT AND STRUGGLE 


The Detroit process had many things to say about 
persons and communities but it emphasized two 
truths: one about persons, the other about communities. 
The person, it said, made basically good in the image 
and likeness of God, has an inviolability which creates 
each one a-kind of sacred and independent center in 
the world of things. The person'is separated from mate- 
rial Surroundings by consciousness— the ability to 
discover meaning in and to convey meaning to situa- 
tions. Persons can grow in consciousness of themselves 
as possessing an inner core of freedom, as being capable 
of responsible choices through their relationships with 
others. Such growth requires profound respect for the 
"otherness” of others—their sacred independence— 
and for the process which, makes mutual freedom the 
very condition, for. communion and hence community. 

Abgut community, the Detroit process claimed it a 
gift from God but one which people must struggle to- 
gether to create. lt is gift in the sense that human-per- 
Sons are radically social from birth and have the capacity 
as they are socialized to become ever finer images of 
God; that Jesus engages the human experience in being 
His own person, identified as "a person for others;” 
and that the Holy Spirit is at work in all persons em- 
powering them to build communities of unity and love. 
At the same time, community is a human creation in 
that persons have the freedom both to struggle to es- 
tablish their reality of being persons for others, as well 
as to resist corporate action-and block expressions of 
common concern. When people do exert initiative and 
continued effort on behalf of others in the spirit of the 
Gospel, community happens. 

Societies organized as community take pains to 
incorporate the experience of persons through at least 
representative participation, open channels of com- 
munication, recognition of rights, and due process of 
law. Through as broad an inclusiveness and respect for 
difference as is possible within its goal, this kind of 
Society seeks to cultivate rather than diminish personal 
dignity and self-worth. ® _ 

The representatives at Detroit saw the call to re- 
Spect all persons within as a challenge to 
the church itself to be free of-sexism and racism, of 
chauvinism and classigm. Women, . blacks and His- 
panics, Native - Americans and Asian Americans, the 
poor, the divorced and those of varied sexuat orienta- 
tion, all are—because of their sacred personhood— 
to be encouraged to articulate their personal and com- 
munal experience, and thus influence policy decisions. 


oa ghrn;e.” the religious tradition, in part the carrier 
of humanity's most ancient sins, also bears within itself 
the Seeds of ever renewing creativity. To find ourselves, 
to tap our roots, to support each other—in our sexuality, | 
in our marriage, in our family, in our grassroots com- 


munity, in ourneighborhood, in our work, inandacross 


No one can fault the Detroit conference on the score 
of ignoring world justice. More than half the sections 
recommend. actions to support justice for the world's 
poor, protectioNof their rights, and a fairer sharing of 
the world's resources between rich and poor lands. The 
recommendation. on education for justice is entitled 
"Education for World Justice.” 

: What is lacking, totally lacking, however, is any 
 analysis of what the problems of world justice are or 
any indication of avenues toward:their solution. The 


main body of this present chapter will be concerned. - 


with filling in that gap of analysis. But first we turn to 
what Detroit did in fact say about world justice, includ- 


ing peace. 


| HUMANKIND | 

Humankind contains three sets of recommendations: 
1) Education for Justice, 2) Defense of Human Rights, 
and 3) Disarmament and Peace. To Education for Justice 
we devote a'separate chapter. 
A. Defense of Human Ri 
What is most 


Declaration on Human Rights and 
e addition of the right "to a nutritionally adequate 
diet” and to "health care,” is that the Detroit assembly 
was mainly concerned about the rights of people in the 
Third World and our impact upon those rights. Thus we 

”"must allow economic and political systems other than 
. our own.” We must deny military or economic aid to 
governments that abuse the rights of their citizens. Our 
bishops should "7examine the moral dimensions of U. S. 
policies, including the impact of multinational firms 
doing business in the Third World.” For the same rea- 
son the policies of Catholic Relief Services should be 
examined in order to improve their contribution to the 
true development of poor lands. We should live simply 
to share with the world's poor. The resolution on 
human rights ends with an appeal for amnesty for un- 


documented immigrants; the monitoring, under the 


Helsinki Accord, of rights in Eastem Europe; and the 
condemnation of suppression of rights of political 
prisoners everywhere. 


B. Disarmament and Peace 

Some bishops and some diocesan papers have re- 
jected this' section 'as radical, even extremist. Why? 
Because they presume to discover in the recommenda- 
tions the call for unilateral disarmament. But, in fact, it 
is really not there. Detroit does condemn the use of 
nuclear deterrent as immoral. The delegates ask: "that 
the U.S. Catholic community condemn . . . production, 
possession, proliferation and threatened use of nuclear 
weapons . . . even in a policy of deterrence. . ..”* (Hkd III 
1) We hope Detroit's critics do not condemn the as- 
sembly for that recommendation, for it is drawn from 
the Vatican's 1976 statement to the UN!” The armaments 
race is to be condemned unreservedly” and that even 
when motivated by } . . legitimate self-defense.”” 

In its condemnatioredo the Detroit delegates require 
unilateral disarmament? The Vatican does not. It 
argues on the contrary that "'disarmament must be 
gradual” and to become a reality must not be carried 
out unilaterally.” Detroit's equivalent language is this. 
Noting that the arms race has become an irrational 
dynamic” it calls for educational effort "paving the way 
for initiatives for disarmament leading to general and 
complete disarmament.”” (Hkd IL, 3) Initiatives,” of 
course, do not constitute sudden, total unilateral dis- 
armament, but only beginning steps and gestures that 
can summon $erious reciprocal actions. 


IL. TOWARD A NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL WORLD 
ORDER -_ -- 


To complement the recommendations of Detroit the 
remainder of this chapter will be devoted to the major 
world event of our times— the struggle for a new world 
order. Inevitably lack of space will permit only an over- 
view with many simplifications and omissions to be 
taken up at some other time. 


A. Interdependencies That Impact the Poor World 

A word on . For simplification the rich 
 Industrial nations, clustered mainly around the North 
Atlantic, will be referred to-as the North or First World. 
The poor countries, lying mainly in the Souther hemi- 
.Sphere, Latin America, Asia, and Africa, will be called 
_ the South. For variation they will at times be designated 
as the Third World. (The Second World is the USSR and 


the ocialist states of Easte Europe.) Some like-to. 


 distinguish within the South a Thind and Fourth World. 
In this terminology the Third World are the richer 


countries, including the oil-producers and certain other 
| Fer on genes” countries like Mexico, Brazil, Singa- 


and South Korea which enjoy yearly growth 


. pore, 
- rates of 4%. The Fourth World is the poorest segment of 


ting under this title, beyond 


The rights of people everywhere were a concern of the 
Detroit delegates. 


the South. For our Purposes the two categories of the 
South are the Third World. | 


1. Four Related Dependencies 

All are familiar with the phenomenon of interde- 
pendencies. No. one missed the symbol- of the first 
Satellite photograph of mother earth, seen for the first 
time as a small oneness out there, a tiny spaceship, a 
global village. Four interdependencies have strong 
negative impact for future development in the whole 
world but especially in the poorer countries. These are 


the energy crisis, the crisis, the ongoing depression - 
of the industrial North and its chronic inflation. These 
we now consider, | 


a) The Energy Crisis. The devastation wreaked in 
the industrial world by the dwindling supplies of easy 
oil and gas, together with the price hikes that followed, 
is a familiar fact of life. Its impact on the poor nations 
has been far more devastating. The U. S. manages its oil 
deficit by sale of commercial aircraft, arms, and food. 
The South, as we $shall see, because markets are blocked 
to its products and because the prices they get for them 
run far behind the prices they'must pay for industrial 


equipment, can not meet deficits on purchases of energy 


and food. Yet energy is essential to their food produc- - 


tion— irrigation, tractors, trucks, and trains. 


b) The Food Crisis. Monsoons and increased produc-- 


tivity have brightened the picture for India's half billion 
people. But monsoons are uncertain. If the U. S. West 
may currently face another Dust Bowl, 80 surely may 
India. Elsewhere in the world, together with improve- 
ment, there are dark spots of malnutrition and hunger. 
Rapid increases of population still outrun increases in 
agricultural production in many poor countries. Few 
experts believe that an early end is in sight for the need 
of grain reserves, food aid, and aid for increasing agri- 
cultural output. | 

c) Continuing Depression in the Industrial North. 
The North's now chronic also has a cruel 
impact on the South. First, it shrinks up demand for 
poor countries' raw materials, since reduced industrial 
activity cuts back demand for the materials that go into 
industrial production. Second, because depression 
brings in its wake heavy the industrial 


world throws up a wall of protection around its jobs by 


excluding competition from Third World exports. Third, 
it weakens further the North's already weak will to 
meet the UN target of 0.7 percent. of Gross National 
Product in annual governmental (and concessional) aid. 


U.S. aid is in fact lexs than half of that target. To thiswe To 


return in another context. . 
d). Chronic Inflation. Becauze of inflation in food 


pow, garments Wits North, prger gg they be. 
through ales of food to the poor, are tom from 


bin abjectiee byte cnet to kao phntitt wagtratoe 


_ the home market to keep down domestic food prices. - 
The result is that either insufficient supplies are avail- 


able forthe world's needy, or they can have the food 
end at expbient prices, 

The North's apparently endless inflation has two 
other evil results in the South. It makes 


£ the Nort's farm machinery enoemounyctly for poo | 


ate. 


people, tbo cats my at the value of the dll they 
have already eamed. 


Z Other Key Interdependencies > 
a) The Use of /Resources. The Club of Rome, vnvrng 
others, has pushed research on whether population 


»% 


- growth. will, by the year 2000, outrun supplies of 


natural resources. A first study, Limits to Growth, drew 
scary conclusions of impending limits. The Club of 
Rome in subsequent reports has revised its thinking in 
a more optimistic vein. What led them to this revision? 
The criticigm that they had omitted from their original 
scenario the most important resource of all-human 
inventiveness. Repeatedly in the past humankind has 


pr fonoap guns, vom vera bene: =. 1G 


and leaming to use them efficiently. A 
Yet, there-is today great competition for regources. 
That competition drives prices 


upward, 
those who have a supply of scarce goods, 'and, in a. 


world ruled by market prices, the poor inevitably get 
cut out. 

b) Environmental Interdependence. The spacethip 
photograph of the earth compressed our globe into 
Swirls of land masses and water flowing from one 
hemisphere to another. That is not far from the truth. 
Air, water, and the are the world 


upper 
commons we all share. This is true in part even of our 


Soil. For evidence of this commons we need only think 
of the swift transfer of pollution from zone to zone. 
Water carries it. So does air. Heating up the upper 
atmosphere from industrial activity in one country can 
bring air disturbances and change of climate to other 
parts of the world. 

Cc) The Population/Employment/Environment Triad. 
Fearful that resource limitations may force a reduction 
of their high standard of living, the capitalist nations 
seek to foist their problems off onto the poor nations. 
The North urges the South to recognize the world's 
resource limits and to take the consequences into con- 
sideration- in their development process. There are 
limits to the amount of ecological damage the North can 
sustain from their own pollution compounded by 
wasteful industrial and technical processes' on the one 
hand, and' unconscionable consumption habits on the 
other. Here, too, we expect the Third World to bail us 
out—even taking over our high pollution industries. 

Clearly, argues the rich wofld, there are going to be 


too many people in the world relative to available re- \. 


Sources and to sustainable ecological health. There are 
also going to be too many people in the Third World 
for available jobs, which means more poor people. That 


-in tum means increased demands on us to share our 


hard-eamed wealth. To correct this triad of resource 
limits, environmental hazards, and unemployment, 
some brain-trusts of the North propose "triage.” This is 
a method used to sort out those who will be allowed to 
Survive in a crisis (or on the battlefield where the con-- 
cept originated). Some can make it on their own, some 
can,make it if helped from the outside, others must be 
allowed to die—they are too far gone. This thinking, 
the South is quick to point out, means death for them. 
while the rich nations, freed of a concern to lower their 
own high consumption patterns, stand by and watct: 

d) Technological Independence. Established trad-: 
theory would have it that optimum world output resul:s 
from an exchange of the North's industrial goods and 
technology for the South's raw materials. Such a thev:y 
binds the Third World once again. They must buy th. 
technology for their own development from the North. 
They have very little to say about whether it is $uited 
to their needs. In fact, it is not suitable. The capitalist 
nations produce and market to the Third World a tech- 
nology that meets labor problems by substituting ma- 
C—_— —— — _ 
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sufferings and exploitations: of the poor and working 
people? Is this global village, then, to be one where 
power and profit for the few reign supreme, this time in 


a cosmopolitan spirit? Or will it be a globat village 


where the human needs of all are served? 

Thus, it is not enough to urge development” and 
"*mternationalization.”” We need also'ask, what kind of 
development and whose internationalization? But let us 
now turn to the great crisis of the gap between the rich 

and poor nations. 


3, The North/South Gap 

There -exists a wide gap between the North and 
<%uth with the exception of the wealthiest of the OPEC 
oil-producers. Up.to now,that gap has been looked at 
ir1 terms of the need to "catch up.” Now, more enlight- 
ned spokespersons of the South view the gap as a 
!measure of the obstacles to.their own self-reliant devel- 
- opment, one that does not require "catching up.” In 
this view the gap appears as domination and exploita- 
tion on the one _side and opportunity denied on. the 
other. 

Still there is a gap of wealth and income that is 
terribly” burdensome. The World Bank's President, 
Robert McNamara, in- his October 1976 report to the 
Bank's governors, gives these figures. Income per head 
in the North is running at $5,500, with even the best of 
the South (a few OPEC nations excepted) running far 


behind. Still. as pointed out above, the "middle income” 


countries are able to emerge from poverty, though the 
bottom 40% of their people have not-seen much of 
that potential for escaping poverty trickle down to them. 
Later we $hall see that even these "middle income” 
nations encounter obstacles to an indigenous, ensured 


Meanwhile, the poorest countries, those averaging 
an annual incqme under $150 per person in 1975 and 
comprising over 1.2 billion people, have to content 
themselves with annual increases of a bare two dollars 
a head. At the lower end of the spectrum of poverty this 
means further declines from already. abysmally low 
levels of nutrition, substandard housing, and health. 
Over 700 million people, McNamara tells us; live at the 
very margin of existence. 


C. Power and Domination 


1. Introduction 

If there is a gap in wealth and income, s0 is there a 
gap in power between North and South. The world's 
rich minority binds the earth's poor majority through 
its power of technology and industrial establishment, 
through control of trade and: credit, and through the 
power of their multinational corporations. Latin Amer- 
icans tend to view the relationship between the capital- 
ist First World and. the Third World as one exclusively 


of domination and dependence. If the Third World is- 


. Poor it is because the North is rich at the expense of the 
poor. Such a theory ignores other possible factors — 
world distribution of natural resources, population 
pressure in the developing nations, priorities favoring 
conspicuous consumption, etc. 

But one can agree that there has been and remains 
much domination. There has been and continues to be 
much exploitation. There is the power to abuse and that 
power is used. There is in+-:. *lity of opportunity. This 
power gap together with inequality of opportunity add 
up” to what the Third World with good reason calls 
international disorder. The situation that creates this 
disorder is constituted by the international order of 
which the capitalist world is s0 proud. This disorder 
results in a distribution of gains from trade, interna- 
tional investment, and technology which dispropor- 
tionately favor the already rich and powerful. Fairer 
Sharing in power and opportunity will be denied the 
poor world as long as decision-making in such world 
bodies as the International Monetary Fund remains 
virtually the exclusive privilege of the rich nations. 


2. Four Central Linkages 
| SI bets 30 lotinis Bb. goo” in 
power and opportunity. These are. trade, credit, tech- 


nology, and. the multinational corporations. Limits of 


space force concentration on the first two. Unfortunately, 
these are also the most technical. But entry into technical 
analysis cannot be avoided: if we are to have some 
understanding of the issues at stake that require our 
moral reflection and decision. Quranalyais here will be 
bare-boned and quite elementary. 
' a) The Inequity of World Trade. The South believes 
1ternationa 6 rage System benefits the North 


North aims that the poor nations gain. from the ma. 


<0 5 


i bees iid or hte fo en- 
tremely limited in today's world. For example, unskilled 
labor migrates from South to North in Europe—but is . 
retumed home when depression hits the Common 


Market. Meanwhile, the North's-capital tends to go 


where capital already is.-U.'S. investments are found 
overwhelmingly in Europe. 
If the flow of factors of production—labor and capital 


 — bears little. resemblance to that foreseen by trade 


theory, the same, in the view of the Third World, can be 
Said of the flow of raw materials and manufactured 
goods. The North is able to keep out of 'its markets 
competitive products. The North as a whole pours some 


$20 billion into protecting its-farmers from the South's 


agricultural products. Its industrial workers and inves- 
tors are also protected. . 


On one Datat-of tines thee care by Hitle dldagree- - 


rant This is that the value added to raw materials in 
e processing step goes mainly to-the rich industrial 


| North. The annual bill paid by:-consumers.jn the North 


for beverages, foods, and; manufactured goods origi- 
nating in the raw materials produced by the South 


' amounts to over $200 billion. Of that, the producers of 
- the raw materials get only $30 billion. Just as-within a 


nation the farmer gets relatively little of the consumer's 
dollar, with most going to middlemen and distributors, 
50 too in the case of the developing countries. The value 


- added;to the product of their fields goes in part to their 


own middlemen. But largely it goes to those who con- 
* trol most of the processing of these raw materials, the 
finishing of them, and even their distribution within 
the developing world itself. And these are the proces- 
Sors of the rich world. Think, for example, of the big 
names in cocoa production. 

'If the rich industrial world could be persuaded to 
transfer to the South more of this processing and dis- 
tribution of the South's own raw materials the develop- 
ing world would stand, in some estimates, to gain an 
annual $150 billion in.eamings. If this be contrasted 
with the meager $8 billion of aid received from the 
North, it is easy to see where the South's —_— reliance 
ought-to be placed. 

b) Who Controls and Who Gets Credit? Pius XI in 
his encyclical written on the Fortieth Anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum called credit the life blood of the 
nation.” It is equally the life-blood of the world. Pius 
challenged the power of credit creation and the in- 
equities of access to.it. In the developed rich nations 
the poor get credit, if at all, on terms far less favorable 
than those accorded the rich and powerful. 

The same holds true on the*world scene. In his 
address, mentioned above, the President of the World 
Bank maintains that even though the debt-of the poor 
nations'is a great obstacle to their development, it is not 
as much a problem as is inaccessibility to credit. 

What he has in mind is this. A few financial powers 
like the USA can finance their own deficits by creating 
their own short-term credit. In addition, they have un- 
limited access to international credit. The weaker of the 
industrial nations of the North can get help on deficits 
from the International Monetary Fund's (IMF) Special 
Drawing Rights which are a paper credit created by the 
Fund. These are also available to the South but on very 


limited quotas. These quotas will not change easily, 


given the slight power the South has on IMF decision- 
making. Established estimates have it that of $130 
billion of international reserves only:about four percent 
goes to poor countries. 

z=Credit is one form of purchasing power, and just as 
a 1 rich within a nation who POSSeSs credit can move 
the market and so production in accordance with their 
desires, $0 too at the world level. The rich nations with 
easy access to' credit are in the driver's seat in world 


production. In the South the- poorest nations are con- 


Sidered un-credit wotthy. But even the "middle in- 
come” countries cannot get credit on the same terms as 
countries in the North. 

This view requires some qualification, for, as we 
Shall see later, the South does receive some credit from 
Northern governments, the IMF and World Bank, and 


- recently private banks. But the terms on which they - 


receive much of their credit appear excessively onerous 
to the South. In any case it is inadequate to their needs. 
- Here they point out-that governments of the North in 
order to prevent those of their citizens with purchasing 
power from garnering too much of the nation's goods 
and $ervices, redistribute-income- and credit to the 
poorer. Why, asks the Third World, isn't there some 
Such authority for fairer distribution f credit at the 
world level? N 

© Technology Is Power ner En of Gings 


00s monopoly prices in the form ceoke iriver ang 
ND OV IEY well mips They would prefer a : 
technology less elaborate, more sturdy, easier to repair, 
 less prone (at times deliberately made 50) to obsoles- 
cence. They would like it not to displace workers. They 
would like it less polluting and more respectful of their 
culture. But. they have"ho 1800 It an UOh 06 WO it, 
and take it at the price dictated to them. | 
d) Power of the Multinational Corporation. Our pur- 
pose requires only a paragraph: of introduction to this 
vast subject.- Most capitalists see their investment as | 
only and utterly beneficent. They bring technology and 
know-how to the poor world: They create jobs. They 
supply the goods the developing world needs. Agri- . © 
business creates the machines that bring food to tables. 
Drug companies provide needed medicine. - " 
But their huge investments, even where not abused, 
do carry the power to dominate. Gradually weak host 
nations are leaming how to cope with this power and 
are managing to draw some benefits without suffering , 
« too many evikconsequences: The day may.arrive when 
the multinationals are tamed, are made accountable 
through strict enforceable codes. They may even cease 
to be the "devices for perpetuating the maldistribution 
of income and wealth.” But a much more fundamental 
question will still remain. This 1s whether these cor- 
porations even if they want to, can respond to the real 
basic human needs of the masses of the poor nations' 


people. 


D. Third World Call for a New Deal 
L. Introduction |. S 

"Today the Third World wants repeated at the world 
level the "New Deal” in power and income. that has 
been achieved. with some degree of success within 
democratic (capitalism. That social justice which the 
North prides itself on the South now wants extended - 
into an international social justice: 

An effort to state such a program. has'been made by 
the South. It is called the New International Economic 
Order (NIEO) and emerged out of two Special Sessions 
of the UN, 1974 and 1975. If there is any "newness" to 
NIEO it is mainly newness of statement. Three points 
only are new in content: 1)_the demand for assured 
control of a country's own resources, 2) less emphasis 
on aid and more on striking a new deal on economic 
power, and 3) abandonment of the goal of *closing the 
gap” in favor. of sufficient equality of opportunity to 
enable poor countries to develop self-reliant develep- 
ment according to their own values and goals.- _.. 

To achieve equality of opportunity—and that means 
to redress present imbalance of economic and political 
power—NIEO proposed the'following: 1). regaining full 
Sovereign control over [national resources including 
waters off the shoreline and territorial waters. and 2) 
gaining from these resources a decent livelihood and 
development. The first requires no further comment. 
The second is central to Third World's demands. It 
implies freer entry to the North's markets for their 
products and at more stable and more remunerative 


- prices. 


2. Third World's Particular Demands 

a) Breaking Through Protected Markets. We $saw 
that the North protects their markets from 'invasion”” 
by the "'"cheap-labor” products of the South. The South 
recognizes the justification for protecting . jobs under 
Some circumstances, but they point out 1) that it is the 
North themselves that call for free trade; 2) that the 
North gains because competition from cheaper goods 
drives down prices; and 3) that the North will not be 
able to sell to the South if the latter are not 2'-le to eam 
dollars to spend on foreign goods. 

b) A Just Price. The language in the NIEO is not 
that of just price, but the idea is. If we put coffee.on 
your breakfast tfible, Brazilian farmers ask, do we not 
have a right to a decent wage from our work? (The 
question supposes that an increase in price and eam- 
ings of coffee will not get siphoned' off into higher 
-profits for the coffee dealer.) What developing countries 
ask for here is international price agreements. This will 
require for most raw materials and food like bananas, 
coffee, cocoa, and tea the building up of stocks of most 
of these commodities. The stocks are used to stabilize 
the price at an agreed level. For example, if world prices 
for coffee are rising above the agreed. price, stocks are 
released $0 as to pull prices back in line. If prices fall 
below the agreed level Stocks -are built up and cause 
prices to rise. Price agreements are highly complex and 
have not thus far been very successful. Attempts to lift 
prices above the market price run into the North's 


. consumer resistance and their ability to discOveR Syn- 


thetic alternatives. 
_C) Fair Share in Processing. Turning coffee beans 
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d) Alid on Inflation. The industrial North's inflation 
is disastrous for the South in ways already een: In fact, \ 
two-thirds of their current deficits are due to rises in 
the North's food-and.industrial prices. One proposal of 
the South is to index prices of what they $ell to the 
North against prices of what they buy from the North. 
The latter strongly resists this. 

e) Fairer Debt Management. A final important point 


of the NIEO focuses on Third World debt, a total of 


' some $180 billion. Trade deficit on current account is 
now running at $50 billion. This is a huge rise over 
1974. Up to one-third reflects the hike in oil prices and 


the other two-thirds the chronic inflation in the in- © 


dustrial world. To meet amortization and interest on 
their debt the Third World will in 1977 have to come up: 
with $20 billion. 


To meet their debt obligations the developing na- | 


tions urge a general debt cancellation or moratorium 
for those countries most affected by world price rises. 
Needs of other Third World debtors would be met by 
lengthening the period of repayment. They have other 
LON proposals. But these are too highly technical 

to permit analysis in the short space available. To these 
proposals, the North's response is inadequate, a topic 
we pursue later. 


E. Can Third World Power Win in Their New Deal? 

In the last few years we have seen several reversals of 
tactics by the South in their efforts to get results. Earlier, 
they tried sitting politely around the tables of UN con- 
ferences. That failing, they tried the route of confronta- 
tion, at times, angry confrontation. They even added 
ominous threats about altematives if the North did not 
come. through. 

With 'the oil-producers' spectacular success in driv- 
ing up the price of oil throught solidarity of action, an 
attractive possibility presented itself.' Why not mini- 
OPEC's for copper, bauxite, coffee, cotton —for all the 
other products of the South needed by the North? Col- 
lective bargaining became their battle cry. Imitation of 
the success of the North's own trade unions was the 
model. And'why not mass bargaining power not on one 
or other product but also in support of the whole of 
NIEO? 


Can the Third World go the route of collective bar- - 


gaining? The North thinks not, arguing that the South 
controls the Supplies of very few raw materials (other 
than oil and gas) and $0 has limited bargaining power. 
As prices rise the North will be prodded into a search 
for synthetic Substitutes. Beyond their limited control of 
Supplies, the North considers the South rather impotent 
in financial, economic, and political power. Still, a good 
case can be made for the South's eventual capacity 
through cooperation and growing economic and politi- 
cal strength to create a countervailing power that the 
North must respect. We cannot pause to make that case 
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. cially in Africa and Asia. And'in the long-run, they will 
achieve strength from the very fact of their numbers, 
together with-inevitable growth in economic and politi- 
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themselves. 
Concerning interference with the-macket Swongh 
, we live on the myth that, as 


espe- 
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cases outright cancellation. Whatever road the U.S. 
chooses, it may not with immunity frustrate once again 
the hopes of the world's poor. - ET 


G. A New International Political Order? | | 
Clearly Detroit should have put more decisively into 
its Agenda for the church's social action for the next 


Price 
blowers in free enterprize, we never intefere with five Years our grappling veith therser of global fustice-- 


_ markets. The record in all industrial countries is one of . 


endless interference. Think of our widespread parity 
pricing for farm products, minimum wages, unemploy- 
ment insurance. Then too, public interference with the 
market is welcomed by private business when the gov- 
erument bails out bankrupt railroads, supports non- 
competitive. air fares, etc. In fact, parity pricing is an 
effort to achieve a fair price, what Catholic social teach- 
ing calls the "just price.” If it justifies regulation at 
home, why not also international os RT 2 ba favor of 
a just price for the poor world? 


3. Second Basic Position LD | 

This is that we do rather well by the developing na- 
tions on aid, trade, and debt relief. We must look at 
these three, however briefly. 

a) Myth of Generous Aid. Typically Americans be- 
lieve we give away as much as 5% of our income. In fact, 
it is not 1%. It is not half of 1%. It is a bare 0.25%. More- 
over, only part of that small'sum (about $1 billion in 
economic aid), is outright gift. The rest is in loans to be 
repaid and with interest, however low in some cages. 
The total effort amounts to only 12% of what we spend 
on arms. Eight of ourEuropean partners give double 
our aid. _. 

- b) Myth of Open Markets. The fact is that U:S. in- 
dustry carries on production behind tariff walls and 
other barriers that only the strongest can penetrate— 
and no one can penetrate if we build them high enough. 
We have of course no tariff barrier against the South's 
aircraft for the simple reason that the poor cannot pro- 
duce them. We do have barriers against such crucially 
important goods as textiles, shoes, ceramics, and semi- 
processed goods. like ground coffee. Duty on an im- 


ported bar of chocolate is 30%. True, there are American , 


jobs to be protected. It would take us far afield to explore 
what is fair protection, or to say in what ways we'can 
adjust our work force to allow freer entry. Suffice it to 
Say that we have never oy explored these questions 
Seriously. 

c) Myth of U.S. Conerodity, In all faimess it should 


be said that the U. S. has cancelled debts in certain im- 


possible sityations. India is a recent beneficiary of this 
treatment. But our efforts are in no way proportionate to 
today's staggering debt situation. Total debt_ of the 
South is about $180 billion. Current debt, mainly be- 
cause of hikes in oil and food prices and inflation in 


industrial prices, climbed $7.5 billion in 1974, $35 bil- 


here delineated. The question is whether any _ 


response that fails to include not only a new economic 


but also a new political world order does not fall fatally 
short. At the-minimum, as Pope Paul writes in his Call 
to Action, the call is to eradicate narrow national egoism. 
"Nations are often blinded by egoism- and prevented 
from $eeing how their own true interests are compatible 
with the interests of other states and coincide with the 
general good of the human family as a whole.” _.. 

But more is needed. New political structures are 
needed. We must have that "courage to revise existing 
systems and institutions” to which Paul calls us in the 
same Apostolic Letter and, therefore, equally ts his call 
there for "forward-looking imagination.” 

We return to asking fundamental questions not yet 
answered by Third World proposals for a new. interna- 
tional economic order. Does the governing of our com- 
mon patrimony require a one-world state? Could a 
federation adequately respond? The . complexity of 
orderly. use of our world commons” suggests one com- 
mon world authority. But perhaps several partial juris- 
dictions would suffice. Under the UN, for example, 
there could be an authority for the seabeds. Another for 
control of pollution. Another for development of 
energy. Another for trade. | 

Again} does coordinated use of limited resources 
require international planning? If there is to be coordi- 
nation without any overall global plan, the assumption 
is one of some sort of consensus on where the system 
ought to move, its goals, and guidelines of conduct. 
But this requires .intemal adjustments by: the several 
nation-states within a new social. compact. The power- 
ful will want to evade responsibility of adjustment. 
Thus the U.S. does not yet want to face adjustments 
for unemployment resulting from freer market entry. 

If the USA can feel s0 threatened, 80 much more do 


weaker and poorer nation-states. These, already secu- 


rity-conscious from threats to their power from within 
or real or presumed threats from outside, will only 
intensify governmental controls over every aspect of 


activity,” including control of food and energy. To 


compete more effectively within the opportunities pro- 
vided, they will be tempted to discipline labor. These 
States, many even highly repressive police states, are 
organized around a narrowly defined national security 
Served by systems of efficient productive corporations. 

Such states may be tearful of entry into world coopera- 

tion on 1 the ney that infortations rules would 


The countries Ne the rich North have a c bpaty hold on porta technologies of the world. Trade eontlancs to be weighted in in their fever: 


F. U.S, Kenn to NIEO 
I. Introduction 


We now single out the U.S. from the North for pe- 


cial attention. Ideally, one would distinguish attitudes 
of the U.S. people from those of their government. In 
Some cases the people's response is more open. In 
| others, more closed. Here we treat mainly governmental 
| Up to the preseni the United States has had two 
basic positions. First, a general one. This is that the 


"Third-World 18 not-very important to-us-economically; -— —- 21 


that, in-aris/ case, ther :annot really hurt us; and besides 


their; new. econom:>: 
threatens the sanctity of the free market and, therefore, 
we mus' -=tand fir against them. The second basic 


position :> 5 thattin i:: main we are already generous in 


terms of a.-}, trade, tiansfer of Caged etc. 


2. First Basic Position | 
"On the score of their unimportance, we had better 
take a careful look a the South's capacity in the short- 


- js bad economics because it _ 


lion in 1975, and $50 billion in 1976. Is this owing to the 
South's profligacy in spending? Not even the flintiest 


banker $says that. It's the result of borrowing for sur-. 


vival, to buy energy, food, and industrial equipment 
necessary for economic development. Other than the 


oil-producers, the culprits responsible for the price rises 
mode In ogsberod 20mg - 


4. Will U.S. Sharing 
The South holds high hopes that the «if from a 


4 


of negotiations they await confirmation of their hopes. 
These are the Paris talks where the North/South Com- 
mission has been trying for months without any suc- 
cess to agree on proposals for trade, debt, and technol- 
ogy. The other is the Geneva trade conference where the 


South anticipates more openness to their proposals for 


price agreements on twenty products of special impor- 
tance to them. The new U. S. negotiators may prefer the 


road of price agreements, that of more aid, freer entry to. 
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price 
any. benefit to the poor farmers of the { 
and not rather only result in fortifying a 


one in which improved farming, ama poi nr 
and use of simpler technology: would be priorities. 
These do not require vast eamings from trading away a 
nation's scarce resources in order to. eam a type of 
development that may be- inimical to the needs and . 
aspirations of the masses. 8, 

These are more than enough questions for another 


bicentennial 
await our 


What is clear is that we cannot . 
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H. Christian Peropectives on NIEO 


1. ARecallto the Servant Church | 

ii our chapter on the each ef Dijeoit wack afton- 
tion was devoted to the model of Servant Church. We 
need not repeat what was said there on the mission of 
the church to serve the world because the doing of jus- 
tice and the transformation of world structures are in- 
Separable from preaching the Gospel. Here we simply 
point out the relevance of Servant Church to the world 
beyond our U. S. shores. . 

That church has drawn from the gospels and its 
own understanding of the human, certain principles 
which ought to motivate and be capable of motivating 
our service to world justice. These are all familiar and 
are simply recalled here. 


2. Solidarity 

This traditional theme received, its most recent 
formulation in the 1971 Synod's striking $tatement that 
we are born citizens of the world community before 
becoming citizens of any particular nation: The bishops 
affirm "the unity of the human family within which, 
according to God's plan, a human being is first 


.endorses the subtle- shift in 


3 Solbdiitty in Shaving Rewribes 
The classical statement of this principle was made 


by Pius Xl in 1941. Pius was addressing himself to the 


church's doctrine on private property. In doing so he 
emphasis from private 
possession to-social obligation. The” right of every 
man to use material goods-is prior to all other rights in 
economic life and hence prior to even the right of pri- 
vate ownership. ... .” He adds, "The goods of the earth 
were destined by the Creator for the use of all men.” 


. One further implication of this right of every person to 


use the world's resources is drawn by Pope Paul in this 
address to the World Food Conference, 1974. He s$tates 


that, "Every person must have the right to enough food 
to live. . ...” 


4. Right of All to Development 

Human Ssolidarity- in its global outreach must re- 
spond to the right of every person to an integral human 
development. The world community *'must. . . guaran- 
tee the common right of peoples: to their integers hu- 
man development.” (Paul -VL address to the ILO, 
1969. See also the Synod of 1971.) © 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. The Setting at Detroit 

The presence and active involvement - of many 
women at Detroit made A Call to Action different from 
the usual deliberative bodies of the Catholic Church. 
Over one-third of the delegates were women. A 
woman $hared with a priest the task of chairing the 
plenary assembly. Women . assumed equal rights of 
Speaking and voting. Women served indiscriminately 
with men as chairpersons of section meetings and 
working committees. Moreover, in the two-year Liberty 
and Justice for All process, women made a strong 
contribution to the parish consultations and the hear- 
ings. In a special way, religious women invested their 
energies. In the words of Frank Butler, who bore overall 


task responsibility for the Bicentennial undertaking, * 


"religious women bf the country made the program 


If women played a prominent role in the business 
at Detroit, they were dramatically cut off from center 
at the time of community celebration, the liturgy. 
'the breadth and humanness of Bighop Joseph 
Francis' homily kept many women from feeling op- 
pressed as an all-male hierarchy concelebrated. Women's 
only role was to come forward to.read the lesson and 
minister the Eucharist. A powerful negative symbol 
rang through the assembly when at the Kiss of Peace, 
all were invited to express their brotherhood”! 
- _ Interestingly, the plenary business session for many 
women became a fuller experience of the presence of 
Christ than the elaborate-liturgy. The compassion and 
healing concern of Jesus seemed alive in the delegates' 
voice as it thundered of better pastoral care 


approve 
for the divorced, full human rights for the homosexual, | 


positive LR toward the PRIN women 
_ married men. 


thoug CI 6a ing His Lavery wat Joaticn 


\ Albough th .from a_ woman's conversation with a. 
bishop (HR, Hkd, P- 35) and women make up. one-half 


| Subcommittee congisted of only four women in a group 


of -eight. In its original planning the topic of 


my Woman” was not treated as a Separate category. The 
| TI PINCH FOny ey BALE 


authored a major piece, only co-authored essays on 
Family, Native Americans, and helped formulate the 
Discussion Questions. It was out of these questions 
proposed for parish use and outof the essay on Person- 
hood that the topic surfaced. A key question proposed: 
Throughout the United States the **women's 
issue” has become a major concem for many. 
That issue has also surfaced a dominant develop- 
ment within the Church. 
* What has been the role of women” in the 
Church in America? 
* What should her role be? 
* How do the Church's traditions regarding 
- _ women help-them to grow as persons? hinder 
their growth as persons? 
. ls the Church presently doing enough to en- 
sure women's as persons? If yes, what? 
 Ifno, what should it do? (Guide, p. 12) 


The exaary in Perncnhood caariea the perceptive te: 
mark that whereas "the vocation to be a human being 
does not run counter to the social identity of the male,” 
in woman it is often * solely by her role as child- 
bearer and homemaker.” (Guide, p. 54; Pers III, 1) As a 
professional, the author states he women's ability is 
often regarded as a threat rather than a contribution. 
The destructive consequence- is that "the inequality of 


- Women means he Peguily of men as well.” (Guide, 


p-55) 

In the Hearings the concerns of women. began. to 
emerge and were strongly articulated mainly by women. 
The first Hearings in W; DC, demonstrated 


that the "world of women'”” was one of those "risk 
areas” which Cardinal Dearden described as "places. 
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proved to be very wide: 6 
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2. God will not fully be imaged and represented until 
he is 50 by both women and men. (HR, The Land, p. 86) 


3: Increasingly women no longer feel at home in the 
church. Can the age-old treatment of women as purely 
relational be yeloqioNac in SFO, Hkd, 
p92). 
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in fact God calls us to, that is, to share our” > 
of land, water, air, and Space. We call them reources - 
but we must look on them as God's gifts: gifts that we ee 
celebrate by offering them back to their Creator. Then 
a new relationship/is discovered of our common Stew- 

ardship over God's bounty, over the Lord's gifts. This 
stewardship we exercise by sharing, caring, Sparing. 
And here we rejoin the Detroit conference, for it had 

much to say about sharing and 5paring, if less precisely 
about caring. 

Caring calls as to live in loving symbiosis with 
nature, in loving use of world resources, in temperate, 
consumption of them, in avoidance of the devastation 
of the world's surface or pollution of its waters and | 
atmosphere. - 

Detroit also insists repeatedly-on the call to a' 8tyle of 


" life that reflects Christian sobriety even while it makes 


available for the needy of the world a fairer Sharing of . 
the world's resources. We.are our brother's and sister's 
keeper, says Detroit. What is ours is theirs to be shared 
in Christian and human solidarity. 


4. The church's attitude toward women is a justice 
issue: Silence about, exclusion of, the oppressed iS a 
classic form of injustice. (Ibid., p. 102) 


5. The double standard in the church's treatment of 


| males and females must cease. (Ibid., p. 104) 


6. Patriarchy is out of date because its continuation 
rests on the eStablished Subjugation of women. (Ibid., 
p.-32) 


7. Women arid men alike have learned io accond prece- 
dence- to men because the language reinforces this 
primacy. Language follows: structure. Women are not 
included in the concept mankind. (Ibid.) ' 


8. The Equal Rights Amendment should be endorsed 
to correct the injustice of women being treated as less 
than adults, less than responsible citizens. (Ibid., p. 97) 


9. Black women are the most disadvantaged group in- 
American s0ciety. (HR, Fam, p. 6) 


10. If the” Roman [Catholic Church could take some 
leadership regarding women's issues, then what it 
Says about abortion would make a real difference in 
this society. (HR, The Land, p. 89) 


Meanwhile, in the parishes similar :concerns were 
being voiced, so that when the computerized testimony 
was analyzed, the Writing Committee concluded that: 

"The most important obstacle to community revealed 
in the parish consultations, at least as measured by-the 
numbers of people who raised' the issue, is the role of 
women in the Church. Thousands of participants in- 
dicated that they felt that women have been denied a. 
fair and-equal share in the life of the Church, particu- 
larly in ministry and in decision-making.” (Cy Sum- 

mary, P. 8) ; 

"The result * of- all this testimony and evidence af.” 
concern. was that the role of woman in church and $0-" 
ciety was treated in almost every section, and within 
the Church section, a Separate working committee 
Studied* women in the church.” 

C. Realities Behind the Process 7 

That so dramatic a $hift took place in the attention” 
atorded. women" is « tribute” to the, openness of the” 
ptoporagpnk, caraga That a shift was necessary, how- 

ever, raises Serious questions: Why was '*woman” not . 


| originally a category in June 1974? Why did it become 
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The all-male /officialdom of the church- was only + 
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ment taking place in the larger society-around it. Church- 


men were unaware of the extent and depth of the grow- - 


ing alienation of women from the church, and so did 


| not perceive woman” as an issue. A-large group. of - 


the women who were dominant in official church or- 
ganizations were themselves insulated from or uncon- 
scious of the oppression of women as a whole. Many 
felt hostile to the movement. Both groups saw the 
. movement as not a concern of the church. 
When we approach the question of why the topic 
| of women emerged, we must consider that: | 


| 1. A growing number of Catholic women had begun 
| the process of consciousness-raising, as part of secular 
movemer | its like NOW, WEAL, Exc... 


{ 2. Women religious were reflecting upon their negative 
| experiences from church officialdom in their Struggle 
| to achieve a viable apostolic lifestyle. 


3. A burgeoning number of women, lay and religious 
together, were beginning to organize in search of ways 
| to address the church about their need for liberation 
| within church and society. | 


IT. CHRISTIAN ROOTS OF WOMEN'S 

| LIBERATION | 
In the eyes of many women, the church is an arch- 

enemy of women's liberation. 'In the eyes of many 
* church people, the women's: liberation movement is 
the work of the devil. Yet increasing numbers of loyal 
{ Catholic women are insisting that structures in church 
and society are, because of their failure to accept 
| women in full equality with men, unjust; that therefore 
| a women's liberation movement is pecessary. 
| A. Theological Sources 
{ This conclusion springs from eminently Christian 
| roots: the roots of God's Word, the example of Jesus, 
and the philosophical and theological teachings of 
| Vatican Il and subsequent papal documents. God's 
design according to Genesis is that woman like man is 
| a fully human being, sharing in the reality of being and 
the potential of growing in the image and likeness of 
| God. God is projected (s0 far as our human limitedness 
} allows)-in terms of freedom, creativity, intellect, love 
| and dominion.” Women as well as men pay homage to 
F that God by developing these same gifts within 


\ 


© themselves. | 
= Yet, through most periods of human history, - 


woman, has not been encouraged to self-development 


1 toward a true imaging of God. Her intellectual power 


| has been denied and neglected, her creativity limited 


"4 to procreation, her right to rule truncated, her freedom 


© tragically denied, and only in love has she been recog- 
| nized as gifted—and all too often this gift has been 
acknowledged in order to manipulate or abuse her. Into 
a world which significantly rejected women's authentic 
| being and potential, Jesus brought a re-affirmation of 
woman as believer, as disciple and trusted apostle. 


© B. Personalism 

In recent decades, particularly through the influence 
of the Second Vatican Council, personalism has largely 
replaced the dualism which influenced much of patris- 
tic and medieval ' down-grading of woman. Today 
woman is recognized as a person, $pirit and flesh like 
man; autonomous yet called to relationships. Because 
of a sacred independence $he, like man, is responsible 
before God for her choices and acts. This responsibility 
can only be met by a mature person. Pope Paul in Prog- 
ress of Peoples taught that we are as responsible for 


our development as we are for our salvation. For such * 


development there can be no neat division between 
moral values appropriate to man and those appropriate 
to woman, nor can the God-given potential for freedom 
and responsibility, creativity, cultivation of nature, 
and love be separated off and developed or curtailed 
according to Sex. 

To exercise the responsibilities of personhood one 
must be free. However,. long-existent structures in 
| Society and church have constrained woman's freedom 
of thought, of movement, of expression and of leader- 
ship. While interior freedom was always possible for 
Strong, God-oriented women (as it had been for slaves), 
| very little in the environment encouraged this develop- 
ment. 


C. Social History 

| Women, isolated since industrialization from the 
public arena, have been confined to the private sphere, 
| to family and home or a religious life built on a model 
of isolation. The consequences of this separation, public 
and private, have hurt all of society. Attitudes, now 
buried deep in the unconscious, of arrogant yet fearful 
Superiority in many men and self-mistrust and inferi- 

| ority in y women have been engendered.: At the 
same time the public sphere has grown in power and 
influence and has encroached mercilessly: upon the 
private sphere. Family and neighborhood life are dis- 
integrating today under the weight of unfair burdens 
| Placed uponithem. In response to this latter situation, 


* for change out of their own | 
their spiritual roots and adapting to the demands of an 


Sought solidarity with lay women, they met a 


 discriminations rampant in society. 


rich loatioen ans illlon women Hit ihe ties 
is of capital importance, both .for.:the renewal and 


humanization of Society 'and 'for_ the- rediscovery by 
believers of. the true face of the church.” (Declaration 


on the Question of the Admission of Women to the 


Ministerial Priesthood) Yet women know that tradi- 


tional women's roles alone, legitimated by many 
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meet the recognized need. 


"I, CATHOLIC WOMEN AND LIBERATION 


A. Women Religious 
Ms MC os I 6 ot 


apostolic vocation in contemporary times. The Sister 


Formation Movement begun in the mid-fifties aimed at 


upgrading educational standards and deepening the 
Spirituality of sisters and their awareness of the needs 
of the world. As it progressed, it had the unplanned 
result- of raising sisters' consciousness to their own 
Situation in the church. The costly efforts made -in 
humanizing sisters' lives and promoting personal and 


professional development, met with resistance and 


obstruction from many pastors and bishops. The double 
Standard between men and women in assessing human 


»- and educational needs became clear. 


When women's congregations undertook the more 
Serious work of renewal and adaptation mandated 
after the Second Vatican Council, they faced almost total 
misunderstanding from bishops, clergy, and laity. It 
became clear in the struggle over the symbolically im- 
portant religious garb that what was at stake was the 
determination. of churchmen to maintain the past and 
control the present. These women in obedience to 
Vatican. directives had painstakingly studied the 


Sources of all Christian life” and "the original inspira- 


tion of their communities” and had provided ”an 


adjustment of the community to the changed conditions. 


of the times.” (Decree on the Appropriate/Renewal of 


Religious Life) They had emerged with a vibrant 


sense of themselves as Christian persons and as church, 
only to find their new consciousness confronted with 
prohibitions from the Vatican and from bishops in the 
United States. The ensuing struggle with the institu- 


_ tional, church helped these women who remained in 


religious life to mature in faith, courage, solidarity, and 
in consciousness of women's problems not only in the 
church but in all of society. 


B. Women Religious and Lay Women 

As women religious emerged from cloister and 
unex- 
pected rebuff. While feeling oppressed. elves, 
they found that in the eyes of the laity they were iden- 
tified as a part of the privileged establishment. They 
Seemed to flaunt their new-found personal freedom, to 
be demanding of time and $ervices' from the laity; and 
to lack the humility to form truly sisterly bonds. Lay 
women. resented the job security of religious women, 
their unfair economic advaritage in being able to live on 
lower salaries, and the abandonment of the schools by 
many of them. Today these two groups are healing their 
divisions by patient dialogue, desire for mutual under- 


Standing, and an appreciation of-their common goals 


of women's liberation which moons Catholic lay women 
had already embraced. 


IV. SOCIETAL ROOTS OF FOLINRRES S \ 
LIBERATION | (A 


Four developments in recent times have greatly 
contributed to the heightened awareness among women 
to injustice. They are: 1) technological development 
,and life style; 2) economic insecurity; 3) familial ten- 


'Sions; and 4) gsocial conscience. These factors in' a 


Special way have fueled the women's movement. 


A. Technological Development and Life Style 


Industrialization and technological development 
have profoundly -altered- the daily life of men and 
women by separating almost all work-for-pay activity 
out of the home. Scientific knowledge has lengthened 
people's life span arid massively changed their cir- 
cumstances. For women, as technical control of repro- 
duction became possible and for many seemed neces- 
sary or desirable, it has meanit fewer years spent in 
bearing and rearing children. Many women find them- 
elves at age 30 with their children in school, and time 
on their hands. Suburban living; the lot of great num- 
bers of women, has become a very isolating experience, 
especially for young women. Often they are alone much 
of the day, or alone with children. Part-time work is 
one way-many of these women move into a more satis- 
fying and adult world. Here they face head-on the 


© 


B. Economic 
Slowly and persistently for economic reasons, many 
married women are moving into the work force. In the 


_past a worker's wage was commontly a family wage. The 
income from one worker was adequate to provide most 
families with decent housing, enough food, health in- -_ 
surance, and some money for extras. Today the average - 


income- for a white male eamer in the U.S. is $12,000 


experience in deepening 


* children. Alimony and child 
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not work outside the home. For families where the 
husband/father eams less than $12,000, there is little | 


choice: wen wake Job the wink: tous: Aleagut ſin". 
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C. Marital Instability | | : 

Economic i - cle Gonact Bil Wer. 
sonal immaturity have provoked growing family teri- 
Sions and a rising divorce rate. Almost. half as many 
couples were divorced as were married in 1975; in 1970 - 
for every 10.6 persons married, 3.5 were divorced, In 
cases of divorce women generally receive custody of the 
Support payments, often 
inadequate to begin with, have a notoriously high rate 
of default. Only 44% of divorced mothers are awarded 
child support and less than half are able to collect this 
money regularly. (Report of the National Commission 
on the Observance of IWY, voy mor hana. 

payments barely cover food costs. Although society tells 
women that their homemaking. and child rearing are 
vital, when economic support to continue them is 
needed, it is denied. These women are often forced to 
work outside' the home, in spite of no adequate child- : 
care. fabilities. Their other option is to sink even lower 
into poverty and dependence on welfare payments. 
Their consciousness of the, injustice of the legal system 
grows. | 
D. Social Conscience 

Me RA rae <4 ths res wet a" 
political, economic, and social practices were having on 
personal worth and moral values, wanted to have a 


' voice in the public 'arena. They have leaned (some- 


times painfully), that in order to protect their families, 
they must enter into public decision-making whether it. 
be on the school board, the city council, or the state 
legislature as it distributed funds. The major barrier 
they found was often - their sex. Because they were 
women, their insights and knowledge were dismissed; 

they were not allowed a voice in the public forum; they 

were effectively blocked from doing what needed to be 

done. 


E. Impact on Consciousness 
Experience in the work force and injustice in the 
courts have been significant in raising women's con- 
sciousness to sexism and in generating support for the 
ERA. Women came upagainst sexist barriers in pay rates, 
promotion, work place organization and attitudes of 
bosses. Women for whom income was crucial began to” 
fight for change. They found that some protective legis- 
lation, restrictions on overtime, time of work or type of 
job, were in fact more harmful to them and their families 
than the evils the legislation was protecting them from. 

Meanwhile, consciousness-raising groups enabled 
women to realize that the problems in their lives were 
not unique nor merely personal. This leap of conscious- 
ness enabled thousands of women to look at them- 
Selves and one another with appreciative eyes, to rejoice 
in God's image and gifts as shown forth in female 
humankind. (lt is such leaps in consciousness as with 
blacks and formerly colonized peoples that mark the 
true progress of the human race, for these are at the root 
of human dignity and capacity to grow.) The problems 
they discovered were, in addition to being their own, 
also embodied in structures outside of them. Whether 
in the work place, law courts, church, or society at large, 

a similar conflux of unjust perceptions and attitudes _ 
was at work: sexism. 

Once women came to see sexism in one facet of life, 
they grew sensitive to it in all areas. Thus, the women's 
movement has examined and challenged every aspect 
of societal life. It has offered ample evidence of the in- 
justices women face and the pain and frustration these 
injustices have caused. And it is not women alone who 
suffer but their families and society as a whole, Because - 
of the pervasiveness of sexism and the hamn it creates,. 
women from many stations in society are coming to 
gether. They do not always agree on what has to change, 
but they do zhare the vision of a fairer world and they. 
are willing to work for it. | 

They wish to correct the imbalance of public/private . 
spheres, to allow roles to develop out of individual : 
talents and al choice i in order to NY, the needs 
mg obog Frntoroyotndenrs non uld 
effect a change'in the priorities and p! 


V. HOPE AMIDST DIFFICULTIES 
| A. A Counter Voice _ | CIR 
The women's liberation movement has the support Ss 
of many, apkners. ormmnriantns blocs. f Catholic - 
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that these roles are somehow determined in God's plan. 
They draw support from and in-turn support traditional 


roles. They quietly serve, nurture and support others, - 


and obey those in authority, especially churchmen. The 
paths of spiritual development upon which they have 


_ relied seem to be satisfactory. 


Many of. this group have neither felt the economic 
burdens of the $structural changes of the last twenty 
years nor been challenged in their basic ideas by other. 


-+ experiences. They see the women's movement, not as a 


response to societal pressures, but rather as a disturber 
of societal peace and order. They also fear that the 


movement will destroy protections, legal and social, 


they believe all women need. Very often, these women 
do not know the social history that formed $0 many of 
these protections. Unlike many of their sisters, they do 
not realize how frail the grid of protection is. The inter- 


. actions and mutual support between these women and 


churchmen who also believe that women's role is limited 
to home. and service, tend to reinforce: both in their 
attitudes and stands. 


B. Racism and Poverty 

Some: rather large segments of minority women, 
black and Hispanic, have regarded the injustices due to 
race and ethnicity as more serious for them than those 
related- to sex. Until recently many. have felt that the 
women's movement was a white, middle-class concern. 
This perceptien is changing somewhat as women $har- 
ing experiences, come to appreciate both the different 
problems they face and their. common interests. The 
fact remains, however, that racism is a serious matter 
for the women's movement. For example, in the 1920's 
racist attitudes were exploited in the campaign for 
women's suffrage. Some women, black and white, sen- 
Sitive to the potential mutual exploitation, are seeking 
Strategies to prevent it. 

Another barrier to a comprehensive women's.move- 


function is that.of mother, wife, and homemaker and 


DO NNN | ; | 
oat were's kbom 
Or Aer anti: there is not one goal, 
one a of priorities, nor one philosophy. Many who 
are strongly committed to justice for women question 
the thrust of one or another facet of the movement. They 
readily admit that some of its spokeswomen have ad- 
vocated gelfish; narrow goals. They decry the fact that 
the effort to defend the rights of women has in some 
caes led to the denial 8 righls Emer Je jamborh. - 

for example. | 

Others are EY eV TFT with, -even oppoged to, 
those who in affirming women's right to work outside 
the home diminish the value of homemaking and child 
rearing. They realize how hurtful this has. been to 


effect telling these women their lives have been value- 
less. 
The women's movement is at -critical juncture. It 


a 


womert-who have chosen the career of homemaker, in -- 


has met with some successes and must now carefully: . 


examine where it-is going. Is its major thrust simply 
that of having women do what men do or is its challenge 
to have each one grow as person and change society by 
reinserting into public life new values of caring, nurtur- 
ing, mediating, ting, Sharing and openness to 
human differences? If the goal is the former, opponents 
of the movement are right in questioning|its claim to 
create a more just world. If the goal is the latter, how- 
eva IR PDR OF AIR AT JOGIETY 28 BLIgNt 


VL DETROIT AND THE FUTURE 


A. Women in * 

The delegates at Detroit eds 
the concerns of women both in society and in the 
church, In many ways they called attention to the fact 
that women have been special victims of discrimination 
in employment and income. Four times the conference 
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The vocation to be a human being is often ahaped icky, for a « women, | by Fax: Fr as child-bearer. 


ment is the failure of many women's rights advocates to 
comprehend the world of poor women. Many middle- 
class women do not realize, much less understand, the 


-onstraints that limit poor wdmen. Among the latter,. : 
T.inimal kills, few resources, and bitter experiences 


-ontribute to their deep lack of confidence in themselves. 
Nor do the advocates understand the values these 


- women hold, the importance to them of family, children, 
and of traditional roles. Some within the movement;- 


nowever, :display a genuine Sense of sisterhood. and 


acilitate poor women in their effort to gain eds of | 


their lives. - - 
C. Intemational Perspective 


The women's movement in this country” has-just | 


-arely -a_ sense of the global. Despite International 
Women's Year (IWY) and Decade (IWD), it is difficult to 


_ generate interest in intemational issues, e.g., the way 


U.S. policies and : affect the lives of people, 


especially women, in the poor countries; the need-for 
changes in.U. S. trade policies to promote Third World 


development. U. Cat hears anne potaerny ul 


- Eto and resOurces jobs: The NE and ter- 


'* ritorial conferences to be held before August 1977, and 


the November 1977 National Conference on the Status 


GE of Women which will be held in Houston, will provide 
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of it ”a major step toward achieving Fe economic 
justice for men and women.” (Wk L 1) In specifying 
that church agencies should ”'support efforts to inform 
women of their legal rights within the family, the work 
force and the community in general,”* (Pers II, 4) they 


" also called attention to the reality that women are often 


unable to exercise their rights because they do not know 
them. In this context, those at Detroit called upon the 
USCC to ask bi to establich in their dioceses plans 
to Support legislation and provide.legal counsel _ 
will procure equal opportunity for economic deve 
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in_ both the Publ ang "privars Penne, Oy 
institutions like unions. 


of the family, the 5ource of both growth and. 


oppression | 
for most women. The delegates, for example, asked for 


Serious study on the causes of marital breakdown with 


ys par nd vers trooper ene 
- on marriage and family life. (Fam III, 4) Such a study, if : 
probably disclose a relationship 
Y been foo pane vary they 
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and Society” at large. It might 
patterns of life that enhance the develop 
ment of women and men while str >n1 
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> Women who work” outeide' the hand: have beet 
Struggling for a long time to create more equitable con- 
ditions at the work-place. They have been working with 
others to make real a variety of work patterns 50 that the 
needs of women, families, communities and businesses 


might be better served. This agenda includes part-time - 


' work, flexible hours, child care facilities, job training 


and education, and fringe benefits that respond to. 


women's needs. In a recent decision, the Supreme Court 
Said that employer medical insurance plans, excluding 


pregnancy yet covering other elective medical proce- - 


dures, e.g., hair transplants, were not discriminatory on 


the basis of sex. In this ruling, the Court refused to. 


change male-designed structures which - have been 
harmful to women and the-whole society. It has rein- 
forced the idea that women do not belong in the work 
place if they want family life, and it encourages abor-. 
tions. How will the Catholic community respond to a 
case like this? The Detroit recommendations seem to 
give one ouggestion- join in the Struggle! 
B. Women in the Church | . 
Because /'Traditional church life and practice have 


\_ Fece"Trdonal church le and pate have 


(Ch II, Intro), Detroit called upon the church and 
church-related institutions to eliminate every form of 
discrimination on the basis of .. . sex.. . .” (ChL49 To 
insure. that all women have equal access to-and full 
participation in roles of leadership, service and author- 
ity in the life of the church.” (Ch II, 6) The recommenda- 

tions call for: a) an effectively staffed structure within 
the NCCB/USCC (after consultation with represeritative 
. women); b) an affirmative action plan for leadership 


"” and consultation in all dioceses and parishes; and ©) 
-”" women's equal' access with men to theological and 


pastoral training. (Ch IL 1,3) 

Detroit expressed the need for NCCB and Catholic 
publishing_houses "to insure that sexist language and 
imagery be eliminated from all official church docu- 
ments, catechisms, liturgical books, rites, and hymnals 
printed after January 1978.” (Ch II, 4 All church law 
ought to eliminate sexual discrimination, as Should 
-prescriptions.governing liturgical practices. 

The delegates to Detroit were -conscious of the 
church also as an employer. They. called upon; the 
church in all its ramifications to implement affirmative 
action plans to provide full economic justice to women 
as well as to minorities and immigrants. (Wk I, 2) 

The conference called upon its bishops to initiate 


_ dialogue with Rome to change the present discipline 


. to allow women to be ordained to the diaconate and 
priesthood.” (Ch I, 10) Priesthood, in the eyes of the 
delegates, ''is a special relationship. of love .. .- .: its 
essence is not a role, functions, series of actions or 


. Stereo-typed expectations.” (Ch I, 7) 


The delegates further entrusted to bishops of the 
United States the charge to "offer leadership in justice 
to the universal church” by promoting a broad, open 
consultation of theologians, scholars, lay and religious 
women on the ordination of women to sacred orders; 
asking for a planned process and time line by Novem- 
ber 1977. (ChIL 2) 

These calls of Detroit to the official bodies of the 
church' to. honor the personhood and capacities of 
women received a Severe jolt in the recent publication 
by the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith of a 
declaration denying priestly ordination to women. This 
response indicates that all public official” roles of 
teaching, preaching, sacramental order, and authority 
are denied women. Serious as this setback is to women 


who feel called to some ministry, its worst implications 


fall upon allwomen. For the theological reflection which 
Seeks to justify the above conclusion asserts that it is 
maleness (not humanity) in Jesus which is the important 
element in his life on earth and in his resurrected life. 
Hence all sacramental imaging of Christ must be done 
by a male. The argument strikes at the heart of spiritual 
motivation and even self-worth of women. 


If the bishops wish to avoid an irreparable aliena- 


tion of women from the church, they will be advised to 


take seriously the recommendations of A Call to Action, 
- that they promote a broad and representative multi- 
disciplinary consultation .of women and men on the: 


Subject of the ordination of women to the priesthood 


with 5pecial reference to the arguments of the Declara- 


tion, and then that they take leadership-in 


the results of that consultation before the Vatican (Ch Il, 7 
© 2) by proposing a similar review at the Synod of 1980. 


The women's liberation movement and the self- 


 understanding which women in the church have ac- 


and tat the county work to 


quired through experience, reflection, Biblical | Study, ONT 


and prayer have come together to effect a new moral 
consciousness in women—and in many men—as was. 
evident at Detroit. That consciousness has the potential 


to become a profound human resource. Women alone, 


| however, cannot determine whether or not this will be þ 
SO. Will the breath of the Spirit break through to make | 


"RY of CO EVEN St "In Chaigt thowd Js 
neither male nor female”? (Gal. 327) : | 
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An education that liberates people to be architects of 
their own destiny.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the late 1960s, churches in Africa and Asia, espe- 
cially in preparation for the Synod of 1971, reported 
their concerns over the failures of traditional-style edu- 
cation to adequately equip their people for the realities 
of their lives. In particular, the bishops of Latin America, 
in their second continent-wide episcopal conference, 
held in Medellin, Colombia, in-1968, highlighted the 
inadequacies of the past educational methods and con- 
tent and gave classic; almost definitive, utterance to a 
new direction. The-Synod of 1971, in its short chapter 


on education for justice, did nothing more than pull out. 


Sections from the Medellin statement. 


IT. MEDELLIN'S EDUCATION FOR 

LIBERATION 

The Medellin documents rejected a traditional edu- 
cation which consisted in. transmitting wisdom out of 
the head of the educator into that of the educatee (if 
this word doesn't exist, let it stand for our discussion). 
It rejected the supposition that wisdom was from the 
past and mainly about that past, or about God's future 
Kingdom, while ignoring the very real present. The 
result was that the educatee walked unknowingly and 
unreflectingly through her or his daily life. 

Two paragraphs will serve to give a flavor of the 
riches of Medellin's long chapter on education. 


It seems to us that the programmed content 
of our educational systems is much too abstract 
and formalistic . .- . more concerned with the 
transmission of knowledge than with; the crea- 
tion,-among other values, of a critical spirit. . 
And on the social CONSEQUENCES of this , 

they ay: 

. the educational systems (in Latin America) 
are. much more oriented towards maintaining 
Social gtructures arid economic rule than toward 
transformation. They are passive. . . . They tend 


«to sustain the economy based on the _ "to 
have more” rather than to be more. . 


Medellin's voice calls for an education that liberates 
people to be ”architects of their own destiny,” that per- 
mits_ a "freeing of the critical faculty,” and prepares 
| people -to devise alternatives to exiting Social and 
political disorders, to develop a 7'creative imagination.” 


IN. 1971 SYNOD OF BISHOPS 


Medellin's influence-spread far beyond Latin Amer- 
ica. Its most important influence was on the two hun- 
dred and more bishops who in 1971 provided a state- 
ment on education that itself was destined to strengthen 


the growing world consensus about education. The ten ; 


most important points of a liberating education are: 
ns It must teach people to "live lives in their entire 


' 2: and in accord with evangelical principles of per- 
sonal and social morality”; 

3. "this morality. is to be "expressed in vital Christian 
witness of one's daily life”; 

4. this "demands a renewal of heart”; 


s. this renewal wil be baged on "recognition of sn. 


in its individual Social manifestations”; 


 consciousness and congciences to . 
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ls, 


education for justice consists in . , . avakening peoples 
+ heir concrete 


5 >; wilt help thatichs bn 0s other ebhvcts of rna- 


| nipulation, . . [but enable] them to take into their own 


hands their own destinies, and bring about communi- 
ties that are truly human”; : 

10. Such education "is a continuing one for it con- 
cerns every person and age.” It is also *practical”; it 
comes through: action, PRO OR Il contact 
with the reality of injustice.” 


IV. NOW DETROIT 


- Detroit's document Humankind i is, as we indicated, 
solidly in line with Vatican II, Medellin, and the 1971 
Synod. To demonstrate this continuity we can usefully 
group all the points of analysis around three questions: 
Why educate? What-is education and how is it done? 


* Who does the educating? 
| A. Why Educate? 


The over-arching purpose of education according to 
the recommendations of Detroit is the formation of the 
human person $0 that he/she might attain the fullness 
of vocation. This has its vertical” dimension. We are 
made for the ultimate possession and vision-of the 
Triune God: Accordingly, this calls for a Christian 
education that opens up all the dimensions of our life 
in God. - - 


But in keeping with the model of church as commu- - 


nity and servant, the educational thrust of the Detroit 
documents is located equally within our total vocation 
which includes the doing. of works of justice and peace. 
Humankind's first recommendation entitled -”Educa- 
tion” for "Global -Justice;” 
mandate toward justice means that we must be educated 
for justice.” (Hkd L Intro) The second recommendation 
of Family calls for help for Catholic families "to par- 
ticipate in the redemption and transformation of society 
through-an aWaIeness of the constitutive gospel dimen- 
Sion of agtion-on behalf of justice.”. (FamIL Intro) 

Speaking generally about the purpose of education, 
it can be said that, if academicians including Catholics 
believe in value-free education, the Detroit delegates 
do not. When they endorse Catholic universities and 
colleges, they do. so in a Statement that clearly shows 
that they want these schools to be value-oriented and 
. we recommend 
Support. for Catholic institutions of higher education 
which demonstrate a commitment to the church's teach- 
ing on Social justice.” (Ch HI, 8) Nationhood's equiva- 
lent call is that all 'students may enjoy meaningful 
work and-life styles.” (Hkd I, 11) Models of education 
are sought which "enable families to open themselves 
to injustice in the world.” (Fam II, 2)-Neighborhood 
urges that human values ..”. be guiding.” (Ngh II, 6) 
B. What Is Education And How Is It Done? 


Virtually every point on education made at the 


Synod is in the Detroit documents. 

1. Renewal of Heart: this calls for an option ”: with 
Christ on the $ide of the poor. . . .” (Hkd I, Intro); 

2. Discernment of What Justice Calls For: this is to 
be made. in full understanding of the complex reality of 
the situation. In Nationhood and Humankind there is 
brief—all too - brief—reference to . the need of under- 
Standing the systemic nature of injustice. Humankind 
urges a "constant experience, 
flection, informed analysis. . . .” (Ibid.) 

3, Critical Sense: -Chrigtion diccemment” may lead 
us "to critically reject certain values and structures of 
our national and world societies.” (Ibid.) 

4. Search for a Better Society: Education for justice 
dares to challenge Christian-thinking . . Re hires Frog 
ously 'the rebirth” of utopias' [Pope Paul VI's 
IL and 1 ie ey Berk bt ans 
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7. it will "make us ready to renounce these values | 


. relation of Catholic and other (e.g., Socialist, Gandhian) 


insists "that "to accept-the-- 
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 C. Who Does The Educating? 6 
| "Two. main points wee. made on. this wore by | 
objects of education but subjects. They in part educate _ | 


themselves. They also help educate their professional 
educators. (One thinks of Mao sending professionals to 
the villages to leam from the people;) There is no hint 
of. this latter point in the Detroit documents. But the 


active role of those being educated is amply supported 


in the call that education for justice be practical and be 
conducted in *the constant process of experience.” 


' HkdI, Intro) 


The $econd main point/ about who does the edu- 


cating is that the community shares in the enterprise. 


In Church we find the following: "the entire eommu- 
nity... . bears responsibility for the Church's educa- 
tional apostolate.” (Ch III, 3) This includes "programs of 
evaluation of the _ effectiveness, cost, and Possible 
alternatives -t0\present educational programs.” _ 
Also as citizens, Catholics should participate in 
making bodies whdch gowta poblic atincls od rave 
their experience and tradition in education.” (Ch1II, 5-d) 
If education in its purpose, method and content is 
an affair of the community, it-is likewise to be com- 
munity-oriented. The section on-education in Church 
insists that parish schools must have an outreach to the 


* neighborhood. (Ch III 2-c; 4-b) *Parish churches and 


other Catholic institutions recognize themselves to be 


.._ Part of the neighborhood.” (Ngh, Il, Intro). These same _ 


institutions, "will develop instruments through which 
people can determine their needs and improve the 
quality of their lives.” (Ibid.) Other roles for a ”"com- 
munitarian and participatory” educationare mentioned 
in the same document. (Ngh III, 3 a-d) Even the decision 
to close schools should be made in consultation with 
the community. (Ngh III, 4) 

There are diocesan.” faith resources” which those at 
Detroit also invite to join in this educational enterprise. 


L. Schools. Although tated quite briefly, gupport for 
Catholic schools is strong "where needed and 


desired.” (Ch IIl, 4-a) They should receive financial 
Support. This includes working for reform of tax laws, 
even to seeking an amendment to the Constitution to 
make this possible if need be. (Ch III, 4 c-e) In recogni- 
tion. of the fact that 77% of Catholics are in public 
schools (but by reason also of. the communitarian 
nature of all education), Catholics as citizens are asked 
to bear their share of responsibility for public schools. 
(Ch IL 5 a-d) 


' 2. Office of Justice and Peace. Another uttond re- 


Source in the Catholic community that receives much 
attention is the USCC's Justice arid Peace office. 
Diocesan Justice and Peace offices, to be established by 
the bishops, should be serviced by the National Office, 
which would provide guidelines and be a vehicle of 
communication and link diocesan offices with other 
Justice and Peace movemerits. It should also set up a 
United Nations office in New York, collaborate ecu- 
menically on peace and justice issues, and search for 
new models of justice education. 


3. Intentional Communities. A third 7 reSOUrCe 
within the Catholic community is the amall "inten- 


effective "for 


Social and political action.” (Hd 1, 11) _ 


4. Mass Media. ROE ELD 
as a 


great -instrument. The Faith community must play a 
responsible role in 


conditions and to "global justice.” (Hkd 1, 10) Effort 
must be made to counteract 'the media when they 
naar ny Poe Corneur i SRL: 
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Church and Labor 


(6 cant , 2 
. Þ, | 
If prizes were given for the ber of responses to 
the various themes of the , Work would 


have been the loser. Work received the teast tuner of 
from parish consultations (66.5 thousand), 


responses 
with Ethnicity/Race not far behind (66.9- thousand 


responses). Then, at the national Hearing on Work in 


"Sacramento in October 1975, very few church activists 


spoke to traditional labor concerns. Next, the pro- 


gram's writing team (it is reported) had to draw heavily 
on the church's past repository of teaching and action 


in this area, since s0 much regarding labor was not 
brought out in the process. Finally, in the conference 


itself, Work did not seem to be one of the high priority 


areas. 
The group which worked on that theme contrasted 


dramatically with the earlier generation of labor- 
oriented church activists. Indeed, if by some- magic 


"time machine, we could have transported the church's 


leading social activists from the 1930s across four 
decades of history into the Bicentennial process, they 
might have been shocked to see how little the contem- 
porary church reflects the concerns of mainstream U. 5. 
labor. 


Il. ALIENATION OF CHURCH AND LABOR? 


' There are, of course, several logical and understand- 
able explanations for this changed situation. In the 
1950s and 1960s, organized labor seemed to have 
achieved its basic objectives and consolidated itself as 
an established force in U.S: politics. In a position of 
Strength, U.S. labor did not need church allies, as had 
been the case in earlier decades of weakness. Further, 
church activists: for the same reasons were not con- 
cerned with the consolidated labor movement. Some 
did remain within the overall labor thrust, but focused 
on the unorganized and marginal sectors of the popu- 
lation—blacks, whites, women, 


Hispanics, 
etc. At times this focus coincided with labor's interest— 


as in the farmworkers movement, the Farah boycott, 
programs for the poor, and the general civil rights 


... thrust. At other times, however, Catholic activists 
_  dlashed with trade unionists, at times over affirmative 


in the craft unions, and 
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tion possible. The seeming selfrighteousness and imma- 
turity of the young new class often rubbed the old class 
the wrong way. To the new generation, the older one 
Seemed blind to the structural defects which had accom- 


panied their consolidation of power—particularly the 
exclusion of marginal sectors in domestic life and the 


apparent neo-imperialist aspects of U.S. foreign policy. 
Looking back now, with the perspective of some dis- 
tance, on these early tensions, it seems that neither side 
had a monopoly of angels or devils, and that much of 
the tension was simply due to inexperience in commu- 
nicating between the two groups in a new situation. 

- Of course, many have tried to over-dramatize the 
tension between these two Social classes— pitting the 
"New Politics” against the "Old Politics" or the "New 
Catholic Social Action” against the *Old Catholic Social 
Action.” While some' of that conflict still remains, in- 
creasingly it seems that in both the general society and 
in the church, concemed sensitive sectors of the 
two groups are beginning to cooperate. The new class 
is to lean from the wisdom and' experience 
of its elders, while the old class is beginning to take 
more -seriously the critiques and challenges of the 
young. If such tendencies continue, Some sort of inte- 


gration could be in the offing. Such integration, in the - 


view of many, is very important for the future of U. S. 
Catholic social thought and action, as well as for the 
nation as a whole. Within such a potential integration, 
classical -labor concerns and the entire set of Detroit 
recommendations on Work could shift from the posi- 
tion of loser to sleeper, carrying as yet undiscovered 
Significance. 

But before exploring that possible discovery, let us 
return to examine the concern with labor in the Bicen- 
tennial process. 

A. Parish Consultations 

In the parish consultations, three areas of Work 
issues received significantly high scores: (1) employ- 
ment (15,000); (2) inflation (13,063); and (3) meaning/ 
value of work (11,391). What contrasts here with other 
areas of the parish consultations is the small number of 
action Suggestions registered in proportion to the strong 
is8ue reponse. There was only one action suggestion 
for every four times employment and inflation were 


raiged as issues. This may indicate, as the Working 


education, dealt with in an earlier section, takes on 


| great importance. 


Occupying the middle ground in terms of numerical 
respondents were the two issue clusters: (1) wages/ 
e rofit sharing (7,167), with nearly double the 
number of action suggestions (12,243); and (2) labor/ 


- I ens {7,00}, with far less action sug- 
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ciety's values and structures; and (6) that It 
| core of education is change of heart, but a metanoia that 


and IN life; (2) that it carinot ITE 37 


\ the wisdom of the past, important though that be; (3) 


that education is achieved in great measure by the edu- . 
catee herself or himself within community; (4) that it 
must confront change, accelerating change with analysis 
and understanding; (5) that it is a community enterprise, 
and-critical- 1 on the 


Education in a word is a "ministry of justice and peace.” 
(Hkd1,7) 


Er I tr Field Services, AFE-QIO, and Msgr. 
George Higgins, the most public church figure till 
active from the former generation of labor priests. Even 
with Allan Kistler, however, the body heard the voice 
of an organizer, a breed of hard-nosed, but deeply 
idealistic trade unionists not always representative of 
the mainstream. . With Msgr. Higgins, too, one heard 
the voice of a man who locates himself with the ”or- 
ganizing 'the unorganized thrust” of the labor move- 
ment. Both figures incidentally, have been major sup- 
porters within the church and labor for two other voices 
at the Hearings from a new labor generation, Cesar 
Chavez and Dolores Huerta of the United Farmworkers 
of America. 

Chavez and Huerta painted strongly the call to which 


— many in the new class responded, that of oppressed 


and deeply exploited Hispanic and black agricultural 
workers. Higgins and Kistler showed that such con- 
cem was not the unique property of the new class, but 
had deep roots in classical U. S. labor history. | 

In addition, a new theme, also more typical of the 
new class, emerged in the Hearings, namely the rights 
of church workers themselves. It probably seems ages 
ago that a California priest, Michael DuBay, called for 
a national union of priests. At the time, the suggestion 
Seemed ridiculous to nearly everyone, but-something 
Similar has happened already across the ranks of church 
professionals. Like: their secular: professional counter- 
parts, post-World War II church professionals organized 
themselves, during the sixties, into powerful blocs for 
some form of collective bargaining. For the-most part, 
as with their secular counterparts, these ' bodies go 
under the name of ”professional associations”" rather 
than unions, but the social impact is similar. Thus we 
have seen a proliferation of clerical or semi-derical 
organizations across U. S. Catholicism since Vatican II, 
paralleling a similar growth: of collective bargaining 
Structures (unions or associations) among secular pro- 
fessionals— the National Federation of Priests Councils, 
the National Assembly of Women Religious, the Na- 
tional Assembly of Religious Brothers, National Office 
of Black Catholics, National Center for Urban Ethnic 
Aﬀairs, PADRES, LAS HERMANAS, etc. The new 
class of church professionals, therefore, has taken very 
Seriously the classical labor task of organizing the un- 
organized. In doing so they have focused predomi- 
nantly on two groups, the most exploited (minorities 
and women, especially in the lowest socio-economic 
brackets) and themselves.. 


IV. CHALLENGES FOR THE NEW CLASS _ 


A new challenge, however, faces the new class of 
church professionals, and it comes this time from or- 
ganizers outside the ranks of church activists, or from 
old class labor types among church professionals. This 
is the task of organizing church lay workers. The typical 
case is the layworker, professional or other, in church 
schools and church hoopitals, who is feeling deeply 
the economic pinch in an environment of consistent 


and serious inflation. 


Here it-is mainstream labor that is presenting the 
church, including new. class social activists, with an 
unexpected challenge. It is a challenge which will 
either press the church to live up to the demands it 
| has made of the secular world in its social teaching or 
© else leave it open.to the charge of hypocrisy; for the 
church cannot have a double 'standard, one for secular 
workers and'one for church workers. | 
© This new challenge touches the church's entire re- 
lation with the labor movement in perhaps more ways 
- than people realize. If the church does not rise to this 
challenge, its old identification with U.S. working peo- 
- ple could break down. At best, that could happen in the 
form of the deep embarrassment caused by speaking 
_ "out on' secular labor rights when one's own' house is 
not in order—leading probably to prudential silence- 
- ofr all labor matters: Worse, the'church could begin to 


race and class to inerge, and pointed out that equal 


opportunity to unemployment is. a human disaster. 
Coincidentally, he defended the trade union movement 


than white, but this, of course, does not speak to abid- 
ing racigm within ' an; integrated labor. movement. 
(Racism remains, particularly _in. the division of labor 
and power, within the movement.) To the'second con- 
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church/labor coalition.: Let us now see what Detroit's 
recommendations may hold in this area. | | 


VI. THE DETROIT RECOMMENDATIONS .. 
The recommendations on Work from the Detroit 
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opportunity; 
the world of work; and (4) apostolate. While the recom- 
- mendations are; too-numerous and detailed to review 
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The church faces new challenges in its relations with the labor movement. 


approach the question in isolation from employment 
policy (increasingly. a minority group-within the eco- 
logical movement): To the third-concern, free trade; he 
pointed-out'that the'poor and working class are asked 
to share disproportionately 'in- the burden. caused by 
international production shifts. 

Similar” challenges could have been made- in the 
name of another major theme among the new class, 
'namely, the liberation-of women. There, too, the sex 
factor, like factors of race, - ecology, -and the-interna- 
tional, has been- analyzed: and strategized mainly in 
isolation from the class factor. But then sexual integra- 
tion Seems less advanced-than racial Integration inU.S5S. 
labor. © ” 


V. CHALLENGES FOR THE OLD CLASS 


New challenges as well face the old-class of church 
professionals, and indeed the mainline of U.S. labor. 
The first is the challenge of the marginal peoples in our 
domestic and world systems. While classical labor or- 
. ganized non-marginals in an environment-of expand- 
ing soclal opportunity, the new class points to the needs 
of people permanently marginalized in an environment 
where social opportunity seems to be contracting. 

On the domestic front, this category of marginalsin- 
cludes countless racial and ethnicminorities and women 
who have never been allowed to participate fairly 
in the mainstream of- the U.S. production process. 
They are heavily-confined to a secondary labor market, 
Serving as a'cushion for economic cycles of contraction 
and- -expansion.  Increasingly, however, the outer 
cushion of grows: wider and- whole sectors 
of cociety are now faced-with long; periods, perhaps a 
lifetime, ' without work (e.g., the approximately 40% 
unemployment rate among black teenagers). | 

The number of marginal « when one tums. 
to the Third World; where some form of triage” is 
kan ng: PI; in the a7 $1 world market SyS- 


A.” Equal Opportunity -- 

The delegates recommended a process including 
plans, -committees, *$urveys, monitoring agencies, a 
- pastoral letter;-etc.- All- of -these: would: parallel-in the 
church-world' the affirmative action $strategy initiated - 
over the last decadei through the federal government. 
Those mentioned -as [needing affirmative action for 
equal opportunity in jobs and promotions are minori- 
ties, women, the handicapped, and the young and old. 

Interwoven- with the equal opportunity thrust is 
Support for the Equal Rights Amendment for women, 
the promotion of full employment for the society at 
large, and concern for. the corporate respansibility of 
multinational corporations” operating in the Third 


"World. (Wk T) 


B. Economic Justice | 

The delegates recommended creation of a national 
Catholic Commission on -Economic - Justice.. This com- 
mission, steeped in. Catholic social teaching,. would 
evaluate international and domestic conditions of the 
economic. System with a. view: toward: full emplovment . 


and equal'opportunity. It would: take up the special 


task of evaluating our-economic system and develop 


| legislative- reform programs in coalition with -other 


groups. The Commisgion would consult with experts 
and be supported by: parallel committees in dioceses, 
religious orders, and- other Catholic organizations. 
Further, the NCCB would mandate the preaching and 
teaching of Catholic social teaching at all institutional 


levels. Within this thrust, the delegates supported re- 


peal of the s0-called "Tight to work” laws of 20 states, 
linked racism to the ER eres ek andeaned” 


| the Equal Rights Amendment for women. eg 
C0 Responsibility in the World of Work | 
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Spirituality; 
—that formation be encontaged of small groups of 
people in their shared work for the purpose of prayer, 
reflection, and constructive action; | | 
recognize specialized ministries, such 
as pastoralwenters, for the needs of working people; 
— that career education become incorporated into Cath- 
olic education; that Catholic scholars, especially theo- 
logians and gocial scientists, utilizing the resources of 
the Catholic tradition, contemporary research, and the 
experience of working people, AP © COIN 
work and leisure; | 
— that they critique and evaluate economic life and 
identify arrives to our FR ou of economic 
organization; 
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bureaucratic structures; 


—that the USCC stimblate dialogue with labor, busi- 
ness, and citizens groups around the practical imple- 


. mentation of justice and provide-information resources 


in this area for the local church. 


The thrust- of these recommendations resonates in 
part with the more radical working-class pastoral strat-. 
egies, such as the priest-worker experiments 80 famous 
in France, or the worker-oriented communidades de,base 
(grassroots communities) 0 strong in Latin Amprica 
and Italy. They suggest a new pastoral strategy for an 
environment where the church is losing contact with 
the mainstream working class. (WkIV) 

If the perceptions of this last section are accurate, 
then the Work document may be no loser at all, but only 
a sleeper. It could become one of the most significant 
of all the Detroit documents, particularly if the tradi- 
tional class concerns of labor can be creatively linked 
with those of minorities and- women, as well as with 
other "marginalized groups -like the handicapped and 
the young and old. Undoubtedly the discovery of such 
Significance in the Work document, and particularly 
in the fourth set of recommendations (Apostolate), will 
only occur if the wisdom and experience of the old 
class is united with the challenge and vision of the new 
class. 


VII. THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Some -easy steps could be-taken in the immediate 
future (short of the long-range recommendations of 
Detroit) to start such engagement. First, the church 
activists of the new class could begin to study the rich 
experience of the earlier generations of chitrch and labor 
people devoted-to the needs of working-class people. 
Second, church and labor people from those - earlier 
generations who s$tilL continue their -important work 
could et up forums for dialogue and mutual challenge 
with the post-World War II new class who moved to 


, ministry with the marginal groups. . 


g_ 


Such $teps would probgbly best occur around con- 


\ crete concerns, rather than in.vague abstractions: Cer- 


' tainly, the new labor organizing thrust into the South, 


especially of textile (e.g., the J. P. Stevens case), sugar 
cane, and other agricultural workers, offers opportunity 
to build bridges across the generations and to lay new 
foundations for solidarity. 

Such * foundations are perhaps more 'important 
than most people realize, for" the *church's loyalty to 
working class people is no longer assured. A new 'gen- 
eration of lay-Catholics has grown up, and their num- 
ber includes a -significant percentage of middle- 
management Catholics from the North to 
non-union areas like the U.S. South or the Third World. 
Also, a minority of U; S. bishops and other religious 
leadership have set out on a confrontationalist path 
with teachers and hospital unions. They in tum re- 
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pro-labor, and the broad mass of low and middle in- 
come U.S. Catholics who see a strong labor movement 
linked to their struggle for justice and security. If 8uch 
a coalition -not , the Western European 
industrial work- 
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hes alto tes Dotoaie comfrrance i Gelb ig Action, the 
bishops specifically noted its implementation of Pope 


Paut's letter of the same name. This had asked from each 
_ individual”a livelier awareness of personal reponsi- 
bility” and "effective action.” ' The bishops in the 1971 
_ Synod declared that work to transform the world to a 
© more just society was a constitutive part of the ministry 


of the church, making it as inseparable from the church's 
mission as are preaching the Gospel and- providing 


The people of God are called to ministry. quite in- 
Sistently throughout the Bicentennial process. The 


_calls represent real needs of the people. If these needs 


are to be met at all adequately both the bishops and the 
people will have to respond, not only in new ministries 
but in new approaches to ministry and new attitudes 
toward each other. A beginning was made at Detroit. 


Ministry in the church has a history.” This means 
that its forms have not been static, but have adapted 
to various needs and circumstances. 


The missionary churches of St. Paul's time recog- 
nized, honored; and supported the charismatic gifts 


- discernible in men and women. Gradually ministries 


became specialized. Some people. were' set asidg to 
lead the church,*others to feed the poor. Over the cen- 
turies, as the church strove to preserve its unity while 


_ growing into a broadly scattered, very large organiza- 


tion, it became more centralized, more hierarchized, 
and particularly more clericalized. Bishops and priests, 
all men, became a professional class, separated from the 
laity for specialized training and status of leadership. 


One consequence of this clericalization has been an 


intermittent tension among the needs of people, the 
inability of the restricted clerical order to respond to 
them, and the claim by some groups to special charisms. 
Out of this tension grew the church's recognition of 


religious orders, appearing at various times to minister - 


to dominant needs for prayer, preaching, the witness. 
of poverty, teaching, healing, or serving basic human 
needs. In order to secure adequate power to promote 
their evangelical goals, most of the male religious orders 
also- became tlericalized, thus becoming distinct from 
ordersof women and non-clerical men. Out of the basic 
tension also a repeated inability on the part of 
the hierarchy to accept the gifts and services of lay 


persons and groups who were unwilling to assume the 


precise form of religious congregations, or function in 
total dependence on the clerical order. 

One of the ”signs of our times” is that that particular 
Structuring is being reexamined. Partly as the result of 
a more” Biblical spirituality, a movement has begun to 
declericalize, though not to destroy, priestly and epis- 
copal structures. In the interests of evangelizing the 
alienated and unchurched, priests are adopting minis- 
tries which integrate them into lay activities. Lay peo- 
ple - and \ non-derical religious, .especially women, 

d by the theology. of Vatican II, are sensing 

e Spirit in their talents and energies and 
pastoral responsibilities in the 
a Thbd Wood peoples and pidnarity-aroups-ka 
the developed world have a new consciousness of their 
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Ministry.. . "nof oy by the online ad clergy b 'but also by 


lay persons. 


eligible for these ranks of ministry. 'The bishops 
were urged to influence: the Holy See to appoint more 
bishops from ethnic and racial minorities (E/R II, 7), 
to admit married men to the priesthood and women to 
both diaconate and priesthood. (Ch1, 8-11) 

Moreover, the delegates were clear that: ''Ministry 
is exercised through various apostolates and services 
not only by the ordained clergy but also by lay persons 
as. well.” (Ch, Intro) In the interest of-justice, such 
ministries are 'to' be* recognized ahd*hofiored (Ch 1, 
Intro), especially such as. are already performed by 
women. (Ch II, 5) There is a'plea for the professional, 
theological, pastoral, and specialized training necessary 
for men and women, lay, religious, or clergy, who will 
be involved in the ministries needed to —_ com- 
petent pastoral care. (Ch IL 3-b) 


| 2. Parish and Diocese 


The desire to see parishes and dioceses contribute 
to the health and development: of neighborhoods 


brought an expanded concept of ministry. Within - 


parishes there is a call for person-to-person assistance, 
but also for facilitators to lead in the solution of prob- 


- lems. (Ngh IL 1) Current inner-city situations call for a 
*missionary approach.” (Ngh IL, 7) Particular ministries 
are needed to the alienated, those handicapped men- 
tally, physically or socially, and others whom society 
shuns.” (Ngh 1,2-c) Two recommendations in particular 
would posit changes in contemporary understanding of 
parish and ministry: 1). the formation of strong, small, 
Sensitive, eucharistic communities, recognizing diver- 


Sity (Ngh I, 1-b); and 2) the "identification, authentica- 


tion, and institution into ministries and/or ordination 
of leaders from the community.” (Ngh I, 1-c) 


Dioceses must recognize . their responsibility to 
establish an office of ministry of social concem. (Ngh 


1,6) In addition diocesan' pastoral planning (Fam 1, 
_  1and3; Ngh II, H and parish twinning and cooperation 
_ are recommended, as well as organizing roles (Ngh II, 


4a) Ministries of advocacy for the poor are 
talled for. (Ngh 11], 9 and 10) The rural community is 
_ repreented as being in need of new.structures and 
— is ona 1 0g WOW Boone 
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to-help those families be open to the injustices-of the 
world and reach out to others' needs. (Fam II, 2) Dioc- 
eses and parishes are asked to extend a ministry of 
pastoral care, education and 'Support to separated, di- 
vorced, and divorced/remarried Catholics. (Fam III, 1) . 


4. Special Ministries 

The delegates frequently highlighted special needs 
— for workers, for immigrants, for women, for homo- 
sexuals, for the young, the aging, racial and ethnic 
groups. For*the latter, miniterial needs range from 
identification of the populatign and their needs at the 
local level (E/R II, 2-a) to new, less alienating forma- 
tion processes for members of these communities who 


desire to minister. (E/R IL, 3-b and c) Native Americans _ 


and other distinct groups need church personnel drawn 
from” volunteers, from. the psychologically prepared, 
from | those willing to accept regular cross-cultural 
Sensitivity training- and ready to undertake advocacy 


- positions. (E/R III, 6 and 7-a and b) 


If the needs of people and the nation as a whole are 
to be addressed, one key area is: the media. Church 
people and organized groups. are urged to influence 
policies of television and other media in order to coun- 


teract the dehumanizing values of consumerism, 


materialism, excessive violence, and- irresponsible sex. 
In their place, human values, aesthetic and motivational 
programming is to be stressed. (Fam'TI/4; Nat IIl, 3)" 


IV. CHALLENGE OF DETROTT 
Expansion of ministry today ' offers perhaps the 


=—Rteatest potential for- realizing the mission of the. 


church. The Detroit recommendations -give valuable 
direction to the future of that ministry. By approaching 
ministry: through the felt needs of individuals and 


groups, the delegates took the first-step in outlining a. 


methodology for pastoral planning; leaming the needs. 
Faced with the needs, the delegates did not carefully 
distinguish- professional clergy from lay personnel to 
fill those needs, but described functionally what needed 
to be done, what training and/or education seemed 
essential to the task. One had a sense of Biblical minis- 
try where varieties of ministry functioned for service 
to the community, and had not yet been gathered up 
into one professional- class. Because the gifts of the 
Spirit, as well as needs of the people, are recognized as 
myriad, ministry is - also- pluriform and - culturally 
diverse. 

What may not have been recognized adequately at 
Detroit is the impact of state agencies and other secu- 
lar institutions on areas formerly considered as church 
ministry, such as hospitals, schools, orphanages, homes 
for the aged. What specifically is the church called to do 
in today's society? Maintain parallel institutions or 
integrate into the larger society? At one and the same 
time, the church is called by contemporary community 
con ho INE Wane anc! 10. wont Jor 
a structural renewal of society. 

_- In another area one might wonder if Detroit's words 
do justice tothe great crisis in family life descending 
upon the nation today. Major structural changes, many 
for the worse, have been invading family life pushing it 
toward disintegration. Nearly 40% of all marriages now 
end in divorce. Parents are spending less and less time 
other, pressured as they often are by separate jobs. A 
majority of the nation's mothers with school age chil- 
dren now work outside the home. TV comes to replace 


; personal relationships. In addition, the demands $0- 


ciety is making upon people in families appear to un- 
dermine the central role played by family in social life. 
A society without strong families can be neither a just 
nor a creative society. Clearly the need for well-thought 
pastoral initiatives is great in this area. fy 

The Detroit delegates did convey the need of recog- 


- nizing_non-gacramental. ministries. as well as sacra- 


trying to address current needs: What is not 


5 developed—and must be developed in the near future 
. —is the integration of-the sacramental with para-litur- 
gical $ervices, with priests involving themselves in 


more than the sacraments and'lay ministers being au- 


.. thenticated-to complete specific services with sacra- 
_ mental power. If not in every minister, certainly within 
| — community this integration must be 


[is already: within the competence of national eons 


ferences to install lay ministers to perform leading and 
_ 8table roles: within definable services thus opening the 


__ way (provided women are included) for cultural diver- 


Sity. It seems especially important, in-the light of the 


, complaints from the parish consultations about homi- 


lies, that diverse people, not only priests, paxieyncte 
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training for ministry holds promise for the future as it 
did in the origins of the church. 

'The Detroit delegates urged the United States 
bishops to> use influence to persuade Pope Paul to 
admit women to priesthood. With the recent publica- 
tion- of the Declaration by the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of. the Faith, priestly ordination is denied to 
womient. Because the reasons supporting that conclusion 
appear 80 controversial, another of Detroit's resolutions 
conceming ordination of women requires even more 
urgent attention than when it was made: to conduct a 
_ serious inter - conference to Study the 
matter, (Ch Il, 2) Such a conference might well prepare 
for and promote the introduction of this topic tothe 
Synod of 1980. > 

The final documents from Detroit convey an im- 
mense hope, an-energy, a pleading for the services of 
the church but an eagemess to be of service also. There 
' is an urgency for the message of the Gospel to pene- 
trate  persons, groups, structures, national policies. 
People are asking to be empowered. There is something 
peculiarly Catholic in the desire . to have whatever 
ministry is undertaken acknowledged and honored, to 
have their small prayer/reflection communities some- 


how official, even though they meet under lay leader- 


ship. It is. the peoples' desire not to grow apart from 
their priests and bishops which produces the insistence 
that there be an ongoing educational renewal of the 
clergy. and bishops especially with reference- to the 
church's commitment to justice. Pers I 5; Hkd I, 8b; 
Ngh IH 3, d) 

The discussions had surfaced a great desire 
\ for home masses. As outlined in final form these have 
become more like basic Christian communities provid- 
ing for ongdIng study, support, and prayer, where 
Biblical truths would be related to the needs of the 
participants and the problems of the area. This is a 
church seeking intimacy rather than grandeur and a 
minister who can lead in personal and group analysis 
of how to-make-sense-of-our-world in the light of the 
 Christian mystery. There is no denial of the sacramental 
efficacy of the priest, but a sense of a broader sacra- 
mentality to be explored also. No hostility to parish or 
diocese comes through, but rather a yeaming for leader- 
ship that understands, reaches out, boyy "yes" in a 
Supportive way. 

What the recommendations on ministry ask of 
priests-and especially bishops is what may be called a 
theology of relinquishment, a willingness to "let go” 
of tight controls in order to free people to express the 
Spirit at work within them, to trust that Spirit in others 
as much as in themselves, but also to develop mutuatl- 
accountability. What these recortumendations ask of the 
laity is the courage to take” initiatives, and to give time 
and thought to awakening their own and others' con- 


Sciences in critiquing their concrete religious, SE 


political, social, and family situations. 

Both groups: need to take seriously the word s0 
frequently 'spoken' by Jesus; /'Be not. afraid,” "Fear 
not!” With mutual trust and courage the church in the 
U.S. should be able to realize the dream set forth in _ 
the first document of the Liberty and Justice for All 
process: The most significant contribution the church 


can make to social justice is the formation of a com-. 


*H This Spirit 


munity with a conscience.” (Guide, p. 6) 


Who will control our common heritage? 


TE Lech | 
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© ideologies, preconceptions; and, where - indicated, theolog-  - 


"Goals for Public Policy © 


_ The Center of Concem strongly endorses these 
national policy recommendations found IF: 
Nationhood. 


is a noe and Zaie 


our bishops on the various issues of human life 
and-rights, Such as world hunger and world 
peace, houing, economic. JuStico, raciem and 
. the aged... 

.. We urge: the entire Catholic. community, 
working as church and in cooperation with the 


; total community, to promote a critical reorder- 


ing of national priorities and policies to give 
primary consideration to human rights and 
human needs. Therefore, as one body of con- 
cerned Americans, Speaking on behalf of the 


nial program, we recommend to the nation the 
following goals for public | policy: 

1. A national commitment to a policy -of 
peace and to programs of disarmament that will 
release reSOUrces now committed to prepara- 
tion for war to meet the basic social needs of 
peoples. 8 Gs 

2. A national commitment to a policy that 
provides for the protection of human life from 
the moment of its conception and at every stage 
of its existence, a national policy which respects 


and by working to eliminate its causes. 

3. A national commitment to economic and 
Social justice and the elimination of poverty and 
of racism as an effective means of reducing 

' crime. This policy Should include programs to 
involve citizens, neighborhoods and organiza- 
tions in preventing crime and in monitoring the 
criminal justice syStem, especially aimed at 
humanizing the penal system; knowledge of the 
rights of the. accused, adequate legal repre- 
Sentation, representative juries, competent 
judges, Speedy trials, due process and judicial 
integrity; just compensation to victims of crime; 
4 abolition of capital punishment; development 
of alternatives to prisons, rehabilitative SErv- 
ices and reintegration of offenders. into the 
community. 
£ 4. A national commitment to- income se- 
curity - by providing opportunities for employ- 
ment with sufficient compensation for all who 
-.-- canwork and-by providing adequate.income for 
, those unable to Support themselves. 

5. Reform of public policies to effect more 
equitable taxation at all levels of government by 
Shifting the burden of taxation to those most 
able to pay. 

6. A public policy of comprenensive health 
care, as a fundamental and essential human 
right, for every person regardless of income, 

age, Social status or place of residence. 

7. Measures to limit Speculation in land and 
excessive ownership of the land by individual 
and- corporate interests; to promote conserva- 


tention of our Catholic people the leadership of - 


participants in the national Catholic bicenten- 


human life by providing alternatives to abortion 


terandair; to involve local communities in policy 


vironment pdt pohahatedsy - erg wa- | 


decisions about tand use. | 

8. Speedy public action to insure decent 
housing at reasonable cost to all Americans. = 

9. A national foreign policy more resolutely 
and more explicitly supportive of the human 
rights and dignity of all- peoples, a policy that - 
restructures its activities in the areas of trade, - 
investment and assistance in line with principles - 
of justice and with the developmental needs and - 
priorities of Third and Fourth World countries 
through, among other things: ' 

a) Denial of military and. economic aid or 
preference to any nation violating: internation- 
ally recognized Standards of human and civil 
rights; 

. b) Support for international commodity Aer 
agreements; 

c) Opening of the United States' markets 
to exports from the Third and Fourth World; 

d) A code of behavior for United States 
multinational corporations. _ 

10. A national commitment to end racisgm 
in the United States by guaranteeing equal op- 
portunity in education, housing, and employ- 
ment for racial and ethnic minorities. As part | 
of this commitment to racial justice, we urge 
cooperation with federal court decisions to 
desegregate School systems and we oppose 
the redlining and disinvestment of neighbor- 
hoods that accompany racial change. _ 

11. A commitment to quality education for all 
Students so that they might enjoy meaningful 
work and lifestyles. This goal would include full 
recognition of student rights. 

12. We promote full equality under the law 
for men and women in the United States and in 
every state of the Union. We endorse the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 

13. A revision of \ immigration laws and 
policies to respond more fairly to pregent-and 
future needs including: 

a) Amnesty for undocumented aliens; - 

b) Acceptance of refugees, both economic 
and political; | 

c) Prompt reunification of families; 

d) That any persons entering this nation 
over 30 years of age be extended the right to 
take the citizenship test in his native language 
Since many come to work rather. than to study. 

14. Unconditional - amnesty - to all+ draft, 
military and civilian regsisters to the Vietnam 
war, 

15. Reform of public assistance to make. it 
more adequate to meet the needs of the poor, 
to be supportive of their efforts toward self- 
reliance, to encourage community sSelf-help to 
Support family and neighborhood structures and 
to rectify disproportionate state and local wel- 
fare burdens by developing equitable and co- 
ordinated financing of federally-mandated wel- 
fare programs. ; 


l < 


Community was the strong word, the lived reality in the 
Detroit assembly. The delegates worked and voted in that 
Spirit. A community of Spirit. A servant community. Dy 
recommendations use words like "faith comminity,” eu- 
charistic community.” Decidedly they were a trusting com- 
munity. They - trusted one another. -They. trusted ' their” 
bishops. They trusted that the Liberty and Justice for All 
Program would, as it had begun, carry on in trust-. . . out 
of Detroit's Cobo auditorium . .' . on to, Chicago where mn 
May the bishops would make their response . . . and on 
still further into the next five years. 

A community of service. The delegates had their symbol 
in the Suffering Servant, prophesied by Isaiah, lived out in 


Jesus Christ. A servant people in his stead cannot choose 


but be a community of ministry, indeed of many ministries. 


And 50 the delegates strongly urged and recommended that. 


the pressing needs of no one person or group be ignored. 

A servant community bound to service, emptied of self, 
freed. The call was therefore to a theology of relinquish- 
ment, to let go of privileges, to be critical of values held, 


ical understanding. Equally it was a call to a Spirituality of 
liberation, to a freeing of the heart for loving service and 
for entry of the Spirit. 

A community under the Cross. and God's judgment, 
acutely aware of its - failures and: falterings, failures as 


individudls, failures as a People, in church life and institu- 


tions, in social outreach. Early on, the goal had been $et of 
forming a "community of conscience.”” This would be no 


easy task. It would require. the development of informed _ 


consciences, coming to grips with issues, analyzing disabling 


structures, judging and discerning. There would be need 


too for inventiveness in Searching for solutions, and imagi- 
nation stretching out creatively for new posstbilities. Anil 


community, however energetically engaged in work for 


justice, never yielding to activism devoid of prayer. 


The Cross again as gudrantor far all who in a lifetime of 


Struggle for justice would sec no fruits. Guarantee that i; 


hard times there is in the Sharing of the darkness a! 


abandonment of the Crucified One, a Squaring up of coi: 
tradictions. and crosses with the hope for PR and Hh, 
humanization of life. | 

But after the Cross, the Resurrection. And s0 \ the Detro:! 
delegates proclaimed themselves . . . strong, vibrantly, i; 
community of hope. Hope before the marvel of resurrection, 
of new life. Hope before the mystery of people working wit}: 
God. In that rising they found the promise and the power 
of the Spirit given. Hope that transcends time but hope als0 
for this time. Hope that, grounded in hope-for-the-beyond, 
justice,*peace and the humanization of life are er mat 


goals. 


And $0 a strong hope halo the mystery, the Pre of 
humanizing the inhuman, within ourselves, within our coni- 
munity, within our world and its stractures, Hope becaus: 
Jesus calls us to it just as his own life was call to the need 
of the poor, the blind, the lame and dumb. But no longer hi; 
walking and curing. Now it is ours. Our. work . . . trans- 
formed by Lord, yes . , .- but: ours. Because in Jes!:: 
ascended apiece of haymankind has been accepted Irre- 
vocably.. Jesus, sign, therefore. efficacious sign, that 01+! 
world "has already been set right.” And sign that what h.;- 


been EAT: in his HuManness can be __— d 
| in Ours. 0 Ga ; 
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Discussion Questions 


BACKGROUND AND PROCESS 5. What lines of action for the Catholic community 


1. Do you think it was a right understanding of are proposed (or persons to be cared for) in the 
”-church” for the bishops to have begun the Liberty various sets of recommendations from Detroit? 
and Justice for All process by reaching out to the Are you moved to action in any of these directions? 
people? Would it be better in your mind for them to * Do you exclude from your concem or love.any 
have decided for the people? * . particular type of person or any particular class? 


. Do you feel your own concerns were included in '6. What organization or structure should you or 
the issues addressed during the Bicentennial * could you belong to in order for your concerns to 
process? If not, what other issues would you include? result in effective change? What Structures does the 


. Are you hopeful for the future as you anticipate the CT RE Ret ; os 
May meeting of U. S. bishops? Will you try to be . Does your lifestyle (bishop, priest, religious, lay 
actively involved in the concrete programs as they person) correspond to your talk about caring, spar- 
emerge? ing, and sharing— residence, use of money, car, 
recreation, vacation, demand for recognition, use 


. Do you think another round of parish consultations of power, travel? 


to reach groups not included the first time would be 
a good idea? Would you make the effort to attend 8. Do you believe in co-responsibility? 
your parish discussions if they were to be held? 9, If priest, bishop, or in an administrative or leader- 


. Can you think of better ways to involve the church Ship position in a church organization (school, 
more in the life and concerns of ordinary people hospital, etc.) are you prepared to share responsi- 
than the Liberty and Justice for All process? Would —  Þility? Admit others to decision-making? Do you 
you like to be able to make your suggestions to accept accountability for parish/diocesan/religious 
people in power? community funds? Do you stand for justice for all 

employees— in terms of wage, voice, collective 


. Should there be another national assembly as at bargaining, social security? 


Detroit? If 80, at the half-way mark of the five year ST | % 
program? How could such an assembly be made _ 10. Are you ever prepared to denounce injustice? At: 
more representative? Could a process be devised personal discomfort? What is the church's role 
permitting fuller reflection? Could/should it be here? Local ordinary's? Priest's? Siter's? Lay 
made more democratic? person's? 


SOCIAL ANALYSIS : 6 COMMUNITY OF PERSONS 


1. Does social analysis seem important, or is it really 1. What is meant by "building a church”? ”Building 
just a distraction? a world”? How are these tasks related? 


2. What does the term social analysis mean to you 2. Why do you think PROpRn are Searching for 
now? community? : 


. What are the most pressing issue problems, in your 3. What communities do you' feel a part of? Neigh- 
judgment, for our present society? Do you see any borhood? Work? Friends? Prayer group? Parish? 
links among these problems? If these problems Club? What do they contribute to your life? What 
were to be solved, how would the whole society | do they ask of you? 
have to change to work out that solution? 


. How can we deepen our social analysis? What 


impact will this have on our own personal lives? 5 What is the difference Getween experienci 
o o * © periencing & 
What impact will this have-on- our whole church?---... -- - ——yoursf as ar individual and-as a person?———— 


4. How can you build community? What are the 
barriers to community? How can they be lessened? 


. THEOLOGY: THE CHURCH OF DETROIT 6. Do you share your feelings with anyone? Would 


1. What are ”'signs of the times''? How do people you like to if you could? Do you think it would be 
leam to read the *'signs of the times”? Is every ' a good thing todo? Why? _ 
event such a sign? How is God present in them? - 7. Do you think of yourself as a person? Or as one 
Revealing? Guiding? Calling? who performs roles (like father, wife, secretary, 
. Are there negative signs? Signs of God's wrath? miner, etc.)? How can you be a person while filling 
Are there ambiguous signs? Would China today be roles? How do you deal with your rights and 
Such an ambiguous sign? responsibilities as a person? ( 


. How does social analysis enter into reading the 8. Do you experience the church as a "community 
"Signs of the times”? t organized under the Gospel”? Why? Why not? 


. "What meaning has the Suffering Servant model for 9. Would you like to pray with others? Form a prayer 
the church in the U. S.? For a theology of renunci- group? Do you think community could grow that 
ation? Does the church rely too much on power way? What tools'or help would you think neces- 
and money for evangelization? On ceremony and sary to make a prayer community possible? 


buildings? | 10. How did the Call to Action delegates see the 
church'in the U. S. moving to become a true 
community of persons? A faith community? 


CENTER OF CONCERN 
3700 13th St., N.E. DETROIT AND WORLD JUSTICE 


Washington, D. C. 20017 1. What is meant by an interdependent world”? How 
(202) 635-2757 wide is the gap between rich and poor nations? 
What roles do trade, credit, technology and multi- 
The Center of Concern is an independent, interdiscipli- national corporations play in the gap between rich 
nary team engaged in social analysis, religious reflection and, poor? What does this gap mean in terms of the 
and public education around questions of social justice life of most people in the poor nations? 

with particular stress on the intefhational dimension. >, 
Holding consultative status with the United Nations, | . 2: How do you respond to the problems of the rest of 
intemational social policy— issues of population, food, to be in solidarity with the poor of the world? What 
women's rights, trade, development and unemployment. does this mean? 


The Center also has outreach into the policy-making re- | ! : 7 Ga 
ligious and civic community. Its bi-monthly newsletter, 3, What is the Third World asking for in its call for a 


CENTER FOCUS, is available free of charge. The Center | New Intemational Economic Order (NIEO)? How 
has no assured means of i income and s0 welcomes con- has the U.S, responded? How do you respond? 


tributions toward its work... | | | 4. Do you accept unthinkingly the many myths about 
I DEED DICE ER ey how generous the U. S. is to the poor nations? How 
fair U.S. trade policies? How beneficent U. S. 


[ $M 
+: Onder from: CENTER OF CON” ""N |» foreign investment? 


Ec tics | 5. How do you react to the proposal of ”triage”” as a 
202-635-537 | "way of dealing with problems of world population 
bg NN Rn .- 1-.- andfood? 
Y 6. Do you believe that God calls us to share the : 
world's resources more fairly? To care about the 
effects of environmental pollution in the 


| U. $.? To change consumption pattems?” 
Fer What do you think about extending U. S. control of 
| © the eas to 200 miles beyond our shores? About 
 tharing the wealth of the deep seabeds as a common 
| 
K 


heritage? 


8. Would you accept stronger forms of world authority 


ae Tuned ac] nerage 
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WOMEN IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
1. 


_— 


How did women function in the unfolding of the 
Liberty and Justice for All process? Is the experience 
of women in this situation unique? _ 


What are the Christian bases for women's libera- 


tion? In theology? Philosophy of person? The 
history of-women's development? 


. What factors made many Catholic women become 


alive to the women's liberation movement? 


. What socio-economic difficulties are faced by 


women of different classes, ages, life situations? 


. Mustrate the difference between personal difficul- 


ties and structural problems affecting women. 


. What groups of women seem untouched by or 


antagonistic to the women's movement? Why? 


. What goals should the women's movement press 


toward? What deficiencies in its scope should it 
address? How? 


. What did the Call to Action delegates recommend 


concerning women in society? Do you agree? What . 
did the Call to Action delegates recommend con- 
cerning women in-the church? Do you agree? 


. How has the Declatation on the Admission of 


Women to Ordained Priesthood affected the 
question of women in the church? 


EDUCATION FOR JUSTICE 


+; 


What are the goals of education as portrayed i in the 
Liberty and Justice for All Program? What aspects 
of traditional education are criticized? 


. What does commitment to the Gospel imply for 


education? - 


. Who does your thinking for you? On disarmament? 


On arm sales? On human rights and needs? On 
whether and to what extent the U. S. economic 
System promotes justice? Is compatible with 
Christian values? With stewardship over God's 
gifts? With sharing resources with the world's 
poor? 


. Do you think Pope Paul and the bishops have the 


right to invite Catholics everywhere to reflect on 
their socio-economic and political systems? What 
does your answer reflect in terms of the role of your 
Christian faith? Of your responsibilities? 


5 CHURCH AND L ABOR atk and < api ant elm et ng ooo act ou—_ oe 
. How do you think the church relates to the world 


of work? If there is a problem in the relationship, 
what is-it, and what are its causes? What does the 
future seem to be bringing in this area? 


. What do you think about your own work? Its .. 


schedule? Conditions of work? Its impact on the 
rest of your life? The people you live with? Would 
you like to see changes? If so, what kind? Can 
these changes be initiated? By you? By joint effort 
with others? 


. How do'you personally feel toward the labor move- 


ment? Why? 


. What Social class are you in and how does this. 


influence your attitude toward the labor movement? 
Which generation are you in and how does this 
influence your attitude? , 


. Should church and labor grow closer together, and 


if s0, how? 


. What impact would _ growing solidarity have 


on labor? What impact would it have on church? 
Can you list some concrete steps which you might 
pursue right now in this area? 


MINISTRY AND MISSION 


I. 


How did the Synod of 1971 enlarge the view of the 
church's ministry? 


. Is a church which concentrates all recognized 


ministry in ordained priesthood adequately 
Structured to meet today's needs? If not, what 
changes would you suggest? 


. Why did the U. S. bishops in the Liberty and + 


Justice for All process seek to leam the needs of 
people? 


- Do you feel that listening to the Gospel and 


receiving the sacraments fill real needs in your life? 


. 'For what felt needs did the Call to Action delegates ' 


recommend ministry? Which of these needs are 


dominant in your life? In your area? _ 
. What ministries are demonstrated i in the Ds 


Testament? 


; es GC 
What are the factors that tend to isolate family 


- members? What can families do to lessen the 
| barriers to a strong family life? What can communi- 


_ ties do? 


eee ee A EE CO Ig TO FOAIW boom dc ADs. > tea: CBA 


* How would all yeople fri the arch: be affected by 


the adoption of a broad view of ministry? What new 
NE OLE OR ms Wonne Jo | 
be affected? | ; 


